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Letters 


Uncensored Discussion 


To the Editor: 

Last May “Reality, a Journal of Artists’ 
Opinions,” discussed certain controversial 
jgsues which confront contemporary paint- 
ing. One of the questions discussed is 
the need of a more humanistic approach 
in art.... Whether the opinions expressed 
were right or wrong, they were the sincere 
and carefully considered views of an emi- 
nent group of painters, representing a 
considerable segment of the art world. I 
was not a signer of the statement and had 
nothing to do with the publication of 
“Reality.” 

The uncensored and objective discussion 
of controversial ideas is vital to a vigor- 
ous, diversified creative art expression. 
One could have hoped for such a discus- 
sion among our leading art magazines. 
Such unhappily was not the case.... 

I believe that it is still possible to dis- 
cuss in fresh and temperate language the 
issues which have split the art world be- 
tween the followers of abstract and 
traditional art. A recent issue of the 
French magazine “Preuves” was devoted 
to a discussion of the effects of totali- 
tarian philosophy on creative expression 
in Soviet Russia. Such eminent critics and 
painters as Herbert Read, Fernand Leger 
and Severini contributed articles. Among 
others the well-known Italian critic, 
Lionello Venturi, pupil of Benedetto Croce 
and an early and continuing champion of 
modern art, had this to say: “Throughout 
the ages in every work of art there is an 
abstract element—that is to say: form— 
and a concrete element—that is to say: 
emotional content. At all times certain 
artists have been chiefly preoccupied with 
form and others with content. What we 
call ‘abstract art’ is merely the magnifi- 
eent effort to give to the entire world a 
sense of style.” 

For many years I have myself suggested 
the same underlying thought. Modern art 
—in the sense in which Venturi speaks— 
is, then, nothing but the new style, or 
language, seemingly best adapted to ex- 
press in creative terms the temper and 
meaning of our new world. The thoughts 
expressed in this new idiom by the artist 
may be of deep significance, academic or 
merely trivial. It is absurd, however, to 
Suppose that representational art cannot 
find an expression in the modern idiom. 
Indeed, it must always be born in mind 
that life is the raw material of art, and 
art which withdraws too far from its con- 
tact with life runs the danger of sterility 
and decay. 

Nor does it follow that all creative art 
need necessarily be expressed in terms of 
modernism. Creative imagination will al- 
Ways make use of that particular idiom— 
abstract, traditional or a fusion of both— 
Which is best adapted to interpret its in- 
her necessity. It is the narrow academic 
painter or the narrow academic critic who 
Insists that only his approach is valid 
and that every other is either dated or 
insincere. 

But although life is the raw material 
of art, I do not believe that non-objective 
art has necessarily severed its contact 


With life or even necessarily broken the 
tradition. 


GEORGE BIDDLE 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


(Note: This is the first of two letters from 
George Biddle. Although “Reality” ap- 
peared last May, his plea for objectivity 
Temains timely. ART DIGEST agrees that 
honest uncensored discussion of art is 
Vital. Recent attacks on freedom of ex- 
Pression make it imperative that we re- 
main open-minded and that we defend 
artistic freedom.—J. M.] 
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Cover: The bare branches on ART 
DIGEST’S wintry New Year cover 
were drawn by Léonid Berman (who 
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to avoid confusion with his brother 
Eugene.) Born in St. Petersburg, 
trained in Paris where for a time in 
the ’20s he was part of the neo- 
romantic movement along with Bérard 
and Tchelitchew, Léonid has been a 
resident of New York since 1948. He 
recently had an exhibition at Dur- 
lacher Brothers. 
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The Reflective Eye 0, otis Gage 


Chacun 4G son gofit 


Last month, James Fitzsimmons, in 
discussing in these pages the 
“Younger European Painters” at the 
Guggenheim Museum, found the 
greatest merit in the works of Rio- 
pelle, Soulages and Mathieu. I ad- 
mired most the paintings of Lanskoy, 
Appel and Bazaine. As the French- 
man says, “Everyone to his taste.” 


e My main objection to the works 
which Fitzsimmons singles out is 
that their authors are lacking in 
painterly sensibility—an area which 
Fitzsimmons neglects almost com- 
pletely in his consideration of them. 
He finds usual critical criteria inap- 
plicable, and establishes the worth of 
these pictures in terms of the con- 
sonance of their ideas and the means 
used to express them. The ideas of 
these three painters may well be 
superior to the ideas of most of the 
painters in this show, but even the 
best idea is not a painting. 

If, as Fitzsimmons says, Riopelle’s 
painting sucessfully expresses the 
continuum, and if for that reason I 
may not say that its surface and 
imagery are boring, then I do wish 
to say that the continuum is boring. 
This is the music of the spheres re- 
duced to one continual note. 

Soulages’ painting, which Fitz- 
simmons refers to as a “sign”, is a 
structure of broad lines against a 
glowing background. This _back- 
ground is painted in a rather trompe- 
Voeil manner that is irritating. The 
black lines themselves have a far 
from pleasing tarry appearance. Is it 
too much to ask that a painting be 
well done? 

If the linearity of Mathieu’s paint- 
ing is necessary for the expression 


of the “struggle” of “primordial 
forces”, it is not linearity to which 
I object. What disturbs me is what 
these lines are doing in this space. 
They skid about in hectic fashion, 
doing little to organize the canvas as 
either a two- or three-dimensional 
field. The vast black area becomes a 
dull, depressing expanse not because 
of its size or color, but because of 
the particular relationship of the 
white and red lines to it. 

If the presence of ideas is the sole 
criterion, how could one discuss any 
unsuccessful painting by any of these 
artists? For certainly they, like all 
other artists, do paint “bad” ones 
that have the same ideas in them that 
the “good” ones have. “Good” and 
“bad” used in this sense refer to 
sensibility, to construction, to those 
painterly qualities of color, texture 
and order related in a fashion that 
the eye and mind see as fitting. 

One may, as Fitzsimmons suggests, 
have to throw out old criteria as 
one goes along. I do not see that this 
includes throwing out the sensibility. 
To do so would be to fall into all 
manner of disaster and anomaly— 
merely to defend any idea. To do so 
would be to defend Dali’s religious 
paintings, the ideas of any propa- 
ganda art, the magazine cover artists, 
simply on the basis of the necessary 
relation between their means and 
their ends. Sensibility is at the root 
not only of artistic taste, but of 
much more —of morality, for ex- 
ample. 

Van Gogh had strong social ideas, 
as did other forgotten artists of his 
time. To omit the realm of sensibility 
is to equate them all on the basis of 
their ideas. If Van Gogh has sur- 

[continued on page 25] 





New Editorial Schedule 


will solicit and publish feature-length articles of general interest, from 
whatever quarter, and will have reviews of the major exhibitions of the 
year by those critics within whose special competence they fall. In this 
way, the magazine hopes to function as a living forum of ideas and as 


| With this issue ART DIGEST inaugurates a new editorial policy. We 
| o 
an outlet for the most persuasive contemporary art criticism and writing. 


Joan Miro. 





Besides the regular profiles and symposia, forthcoming issues will 
feature Robert Goldwater, writing on Vuillard, in connection with the 
joint Cleveland Museum of Art and Museum of Modern Art retrospec- 
tive; Holger Cahill, on the Museum of Modern Art’s forthcoming exhi- | 
bition, “Ancient Art of the Andes”; Parker Tyler, on art films; Jean | 
Arp, on contemporary American painting; S. Lane Faison, on the 
problems of art criticism today. Scheduled for an early issue is a special 
section on post-war Italian art and architecture, with articles from 
American and Italian contributors. Profiles of Saul Steinberg, Jacob 
Epstein and Hyman Bloom by Rosalind Constable, William Gaunt and 
Frederick S. Wight, respectively, are planned. There will be book re- 
views in the near future by Irwin Edman and Harold Rosenberg, and 
in an early issue, a cover specially designed for ART DIGEST by 
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Art for Export 


Installation and exhabits from “Design in Scandinavia” 
at Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond 





International confidence is never granted on the basis of 
political power ; to earn respect, a nation must prove that 
its culture is as strong as its army; that its arts are 
as flourishing as its industries, or at least that these 
aspects of its life are recognized and to some degree 
encouraged by its government. As a powerful force in the 
world today, our country is everywhere the subject of 
speculation and curiosity; politically, economically, phy- 
sically, our position is clear; but where, the people of the 
world want to know, do we stand culturally? Eager to 
learn about us, ready to admit us into the confraternity 
of Old World cultures, they inundate us with requests. 
They ask for exhibitions of contemporary American art. 
They invite us to send work to the most venturesome 
international shows in Venice, in Sad Paulo, in Antwerp, 
in London. We, in turn, would like to see what they are 
doing. We would like to have shows brought here from 
Germany, from France, from Japan and from the more 
remote corners of the earth. But who, if not our govern- 
ment, will arrange these exhibitions? 

The fact of the matter is that while it is befitting that 
our government undertake this job, Washington refuses 
to make the distinction between art as a cultural mani- 
festation and art as propaganda. Only a few weeks ago, 
at a convention of the American Federation of Art in 
Corning, N. Y., a U. S. official delivered a report, “The 
Arts as Our Ambassador”, in which he declared that our 
government is “not interested in art for art’s sake.” In 
this respect, the U. S. is something of an anomaly. Alone 
among the nation’s of the world, it does not support and 
vaunt its arts, and cannot see that a demonstration of 
creative vigor is its best propaganda. 

















Fortunately, the naivete of our officials is in some 
degree compensated for by the cultural sophistication of 
our private citizens, institutions and agencies. Nine 
months ago, the Rockefeller Brothers Fund gave $625,000 
to the Museum of Modern Art for a five-year program of 
International Circulating Exhibitions, chiefly of our most 
original painting and sculpture, prints or architecture. 
To date, the funds have paid for the show we sent to the 
Sad Paulo Biennale in Brazil and for 19 other exhibitions, 
already in circulation, which are designed to fill an inter- 
national need not being satisfied by our government. 

Another instance of non-governmental dealings in this 
area of cultural diplomacy is the example of the 20 
American museums which — for the first time — have 
joined forces to obtain for the United States a vast ex- 
hibition called “Design in Scandinavia.’”’ The show, which 
opens later this month at the Virginia Museum in Rich- 
mond, represents the first collaborative effort of the Scan- 
dinavian countries to “interpret their culture” at the in- 
vitation of another nation. It was, by the way, organized 
and financed by the governments of Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway and Finland, and, in this country, will be circu- 
lated for four years at the expense of our museums, 
through the offices of the American Federation of Arts. 

Though they are unofficial, these are among the best 


* gestures that the U. S. is making in the direction of inter- 


national understanding, and they constitute the most ef- 
fective antidote to the virulent anti-Americanism that ex- 
ists today all over the world. We can be grateful that we 
have private citizens and institutions of sufficient con- 
science to undertake them and sufficient means to pay 
for them.—B. K. 





Manhattan Warehouse Showing of Museum 
of Modern Art’s International Circulating Exhibitions, 


from “The Skyscraper—U.S.A.”, left. 





with Mies van der Rohe’s Lake Shore Drive Apartments, Chicago, 


George Caleb Bingham: 
“Fur Traders Descending 
the Missouri’ 


John Singleton Copley: 
“Watson and the Shark” (below) 





Albert Pinkham Ryder: “Moonlight Marine” 


William Baziotes: “Dragon” 


Some Advantages of Provincialism »» cen creensers 


The Metropolitan Museum’s grand survey of our art from 1754 to 1954 


The correct thing for those who care about correctness 
is to deprecate American art. One way is to talk about 
immaturity; another is to refer to the “materialism” of 
the country in general. Still another, and more unusual, 
Way is to make specific judgments and draw distinctions 
Detween past and present. The last, I believe, can be 
Valid, but ought not to be exaggerated. The past of 
American art, or at least of American painting, is not 
@calendar of triumphs, but it is not a mere record of 
Tustrations either. 
The Metropolitan Museum’s grand exhibition of 200 
s of American art since 1754, in celebration of the 
eentennial of the founding of Columbia University, in- 
des watercolors, drawings, prints, miniatures, decora- 
e art, photographs and sculpture, but is devoted pre- 
inderantly to oil paintings. With a relative few excep- 
bns, the works shown are from the museum’s own col- 
ttion. While the show does not make the best possible 
® for American painting, least of all in its present 
ase, it affords a representative enough survey of its 
st. I list the omissions that spring to mind, but in 
le belief that the museum regrets them as much as I 
Bb: Catlin, Quidor, Wyant, of the remoter past; of the 
re recent past, Twachtman, Murphy, Ranger, Preston 
inson, Bluemner, Maurer, Arnold Friedman, Glenn 
®leman, MacDonald-Wright, Morgan Russell, Stella and 
falkowitz. Moreover, Whistler, Chase, Kensett, Heade, 
ston, Blakelock, Whittredge and Hartley are not rep- 
sented in adequate examples; Copley and Stuart could 
ve been made to shine more brightly, and at least one 
Marin’s oils should have been included. 
' On the other hand, there are a number of compensating 
uirprises for which a non-specialist cannot be too grate- 
ul. John Trumbull’s twin portraits of John and Hannah 
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calls attention to some unique American achievements 


Murray raise faithful likenesses to an intensity of art 
all the more convincing because the means are so re- 
served. To this writer, Charles Loring Elliott, Chester 
Harding and Samuel Lovett Waldo—all three of whom 
died in the 1860s—had meant genteel middle-class ver- 
sions of British portrait tradition, which indeed they 
are, but they are also much more, as some of their pictures 
at the Metropolitan now testify. Waldo’s Old Pat, the 
Independent Beggar is a feat of sympathy as well as of 
liquid, ruddy color, and his portrait of his wife is superb 
in its own way; obviously, neither was a commissioned 
picture. Harding’s Mrs. Thomas Brewster Coolidge and 
Patroon Van Rensselaer are more formal, but dignity 
does not interfere with honesty or freedom. Elliott does 
not reach quite as high a level in the Caleb Casper and 
Preston H. Hodges, but both pictures stand out for their 
directness and their sureness of handling. A fifth surprise 
(or rather a fourth, since Trumbull was not altogether 
a surprise) was Thomas Wilmer Dewing (1851-1938), 
whose interior with figure, called The Letter, is very 
1900 in its intimacy, but more than distinguished by its 
delicate, lambent color. 

Serious American painting through most of the 19th 
century would seem to have consisted largely of bust 
portraits and unpeopled landscapes. There is a sameness 
of theme in the first long halls at the Metropolitan, and 
perhaps of treatment, too—as we might expect from a 
body of art that was provincial in relation to the current 
capitals of art: the main trait of any provincial art being 
precisely a lack of variety and of strongly marked in- 
dividuals. But there are still other reasons for the same- 
ness. Genre was a favorite subject of the century, but’ 
it is scantly represented before 1900—as if, aside from 
Homer and Eakins, it came to serious fruition only with 
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Sloan and the others of The Eight, who learned about 
it from Manet and Goya, not from the Dutch 17th-century 
and Diisseldorf. Mount is shown in a lone landscape— 
actually, one of the very best things in the exhibition— 
but he also specialized in genre pieces, not one of which 
is present. Apparently, the predominant kind of genre 
turned out in this country, being aimed at popular taste, 
was deemed insufficient in quality by the rather genteel 
taste responsible for the bulk of the Metropolitan’s col- 
lections. With a few exceptions, that taste may have been 
right. Not that it did not commit serious errors in other 
directions, only it was not altogether misguided, as we 
begin to feel, in refusing to anticipate our present esteem 
—as distinct from liking—for naive or popular illustra- 
tive art. A Harding or Waldo is worth a half-dozen John 
George Browns, refreshing though the latter may be. 

Does nothing in 19th-century American painting trans- 
cend provincialism? Almost nothing. We have only to 
compare Homer and Eakins (in my opinion, the very 
best of it) with Manet and the impressionists. The two 
Americans are unique, but want breadth, lack develop- 
ment, fail of sustained originality. Homer anticipates, 
butehe does not originate, save in watercolor—and what 
he started there is less important than what he antici- 
pated, without originating, in his early oils. But having 
granted its provinciality to the detractors of American 
art, we are better able to refuse them some other judg- 
ments. Stanislaus Lepine was as good a painter as France 
could show in the latter half of the 19th century, short 
of the famous masters, but his best landscapes will not 
stand comparison with an early Homer like The Veteran, 
a wonderful bright brown picture (borrowed from Mrs. 
Adelaide Milton De Groot) which I saw for the first time 
in this show. 

It would seem almost as if pictures like this came to 
the young Homer before he had had time to ponder the 
seriousness of his calling. Almost every other ambitious 
American painter; whatever his native gift, has had to 
make a very conscious and strenuous effort in order to 
possess his craft. American art was always being out- 
stripped by developments elsewhere, and acquired skills 
constantly threatened with obsolescence, and therefore 
with quaintness. At the same time the question of style, 
which was also one of culture, was mixed up with the 
question of proficiency by people unsure of their culture. 





Some Advantages of Provincialism continued 





John Trumbull: “Mrs. John Murray” (left); Samuel Lovett Waldo: “Old Pat, The 
Independent Beggar” (center); Thomas Eakins: “Lady with Setter Dog” (right) 





Many an American artist mistook the means for the 
end in this situation, and surrendered his character to 
an international technique, to “culture’—and we have } 
had some very obsessed and cultured technicians: arty 
artists like Whistler, mundane ones like Sargent, ener. 
getically effete ones like Sully (I mention these three 
because they are worth mentioning). 

There were others who refused to dismiss the claims 
of original temperament and character, but found these 
difficult to realize because no style within their ken was 
organic to them; yet they lacked the confidence, the cul- 
ture, to dare to try to shape true styles of their own, 
always doubting their proficiency and being troubled by 
questions of technique. Within such limits, painters like 
Homer, Eakins, Inness, Ryder, Robert Newman and lesser 
ones before and after, strove nonetheless for a maximum 
of personal truth. They were afraid to take liberties with 
style—or, again, culture—and their truth remained a 
comparatively modest, even prosaic, one, but it was still 
the truth; a tradition of artistic probity developed in 
this country which latter-day American artists, whether 
or not they are trying, as their elders did not, for the 
world’s championship, can still consult profitably. 

The large room devoted to contemporary abstract art 
at the Metropolitan comes more abruptly than it should 
because intervening links like Walkowitz, Stella, Arnold 
Friedman and Maurer are missing. But even had they 
not been, the transition would still be abrupt enough. 
Pollock, Gottlieb, Motherwell, Stuart Davis seem to have 
grafted themselves upon a European trunk as decidedly 
as West and Copeley did almost 200 years before. How- 
ever, they have not had to settle abroad in order to do so. 
And whereas West and Copley became altogether part 
of the British school, these latter-day Americans con- 
stitute an American school that by now finds most of 
its nourishment at home. This makes a big difference— 
the biggest difference yet, but not one that should blind 
us to what American art did before. We have not been 
a country without art in the past, and as provincial as 
our art may have been, it gave us more than a few things 
whose like cannot be found elsewhere. 



































Clement Greenberg, associate editor of Commentary magazine, 
is the author of “Joan Miro,” (New York, Quadrangle Press, 1948) 
and of a recent Matisse monograph in the Abrams Pocket Library 
of Great Art. 
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Picture gallery at the Metropolitan, 1920 


Renovated gallery, 1954 


st! A New Look at the Metropolitan 54.1. ci: 


have 
edly 


low-§ The New Year opens as the Metro- 
080.— politan’s year. On January 9, after 
part } long months of storing away paint- 
con- § ings, of tedious demolition, lowering 
t of § of ceilings, altering of electric wiring 
ce—§ and construction of new galleries, 
lind § the 83-year-old institution will open 
been § 44 newly renovated picture galleries. 
il as} During the following five months, 
ings § still more galleries will reopen: the 

rooms of medieval and Renaissance 

; objects on February 19, and post- 
1948) Renaissance decorative and period 
brary § TOoms on May 7. A°$1,150,000 Grace 
Rainey Rogers auditorium and a new 
restaurant will also open. Thus, after 
along period of curtailed activity, 
the Metropolitan, the largest and 
most treasure-laden museum in the 
Western Hemisphere, will resume 
full-scale operation. 

A preview of the new galleries re- 
veals at a glance that the changes, 
while moderate, are infinitely for the 
better. The Met, for the most part, 
has abstained from drastic, genuinely 
modern architectural alterations in 
favor of traditional, but unostenta- 
tious dignity and splendor. The total 
expenditure, when all changes have 
been completed, will reach about 
$9,000,000, a sum which will make 
modern architects sigh at the decision 
to renovate a massive musty building 
rather than start afresh in the 20th- 
century idiom. 

Director Francis Henry Taylor, in- 
heriting the unwieldy assembly of 
buildings, undertook the vast and 
complicated task of “providing those 
modern comforts which, though they 
may not as yet have penetrated the 
Sanctity of the art museums, have 

me a commonplace in every other 
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type of public building.” As he points 
out, “The American museum is, after 
all, neither an abandoned European 
palace nor a solution for storing and 
classifying the accumulated national 
wealth of the past. It is an American 
phenomenon, developed by the peo- 
ple, for the people.” And he adds: 
“They have had their belly full of 
prestige and pink Tennessee marble.” 
Certainly either a new building or a 
vast overhauling was long due. 


Art Congress Opens This Week 
| 
On January 6, 7 and 8 an International | 


Congress on Art History and Museology, | 
jointly sponsored by the Metropolitan | 
Museum of Art and Columbia University, | 
will hold public sessions in the auditorium | 
of the Parke-Bernet auction galleries, 77th | 
| Street and Madison Avenue. Museum di- 
rectors and distinguished art scholars and 
critics from every corner of the globe will 
read and hear papers on museum and 
general cultural problems. Sessions will be | 
held in the morning on each of the three | 
days, from 10 a.m. to | p.m.; doors open | 
to the public at 9:45. 
The congress is under the chairmanship 
of Francis Henry Taylor, director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and it is | 
being held in connection with both the 
re-opening of the museum's picture gal- | 
leries and the bicentennial of Columbia | 
University. Delegates will take part in 
exercises at Columbia celebrating its 200th 
anniversary, and on January 7 they will be 
guests of honor at the dedication of mu- | 
seum's modernized galleries of European | 
painting. Invitations to the congress were | 
made possible by a special appropriation 





by the trustees of the museum and a gen- | 


erous grant from the Rockefeller Fund. 


For the detailed program of the art | 





congress, tentative as of this date, see 
page 28. 


America’s first museum, the Met 
was born during a toast in Paris, on 
July 4, 1866, when John Jay, minister 
to Germany, pointed out that “it was 
time for the American people to lay 
the foundation of a national institu- 
tion and gallery of art.” At first, it 
was a vagrant. It opened in what had 
been a fashionable dancing academy 
on Fifth Avenue, between 53rd and 
54th Street. The next year it moved 
downtown to a private mansion on 
East 14th Street. 

In 1886, the Metropolitan finally 
settled in what was then a far uptown 
neighborhood, in a two-story brick 
building which faced west, and which 
soon acquired a wing with an en- 
trance facing south. The present 
main building dates back to 1902, 
and was designed by a museum 
trustee, the celebrated architect of 
aristocratic mansions, Richard Mor- 
ris Hunt. 1905, 1910 and 1916 saw 
the further additions of flanking 
wings designed by McKim, Mead 
and White, specialists in classical 
and Renaissance revival architecture. 
In 1924, the American wing was 
added, incorporating as part of its 
structure the marble facade of the 
United States Branch Bank erected 
on Wall Street in the 1820s. In this 
manner, the huge plant grew almost 
haphazardly. 

The new galleries at the Metropoli- 
tan, well illuminated by a diffused 
system of lighting, are spacious with- 
out being too large. Theodore Rous- 
seau, Jr., curator of paintings, 
planned the new picture installation, 
guided by the belief that a museum is 
“a mixture of a theater and a uni- 

[continued on page 28] 
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Coast-to-Coast 
BOSTON by Dorothy Adlow 


It was gratifying to see the multi- 
tudes thronging the Museum of Fine 
Arts for the exhibition of painting 
and sculpture sponsored by the 
Japanese Government. Spectators 
moved about quietly, their faces 
glowing with expressions of delight 
and discovery. There was not that 
more obvious feeling of hypnotic 
transport which has infected crowds 
at special exhibitions of Van Gogh 
or Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Whether Japanese masterpieces, or 
modern masters, we need more such 
headline attractions in our city. After 
the packing cases of Japanese treas- 
ures were sent off, many a native 
citizen asked if our permanent hold- 
ings of Japanese arts are not a match 
for some of the loans. So they are. 
Item for item, we could show the 
equal of a great many of the mag- 
nificent loans. But multitudes do not 
jam the gates to see our great 
Oriental collections, so easily accessi- 
ble, and with no admission charge. 


e Here we reflect often about arts of 
the Far East and the Oriental point 


LOS ANGELES by Frederick S. Wight 


A superb exhibition, “Mediaeval and 
Rennaissance Illuminated Manu- 
scripts,” is on display at the Los 
Angeles County Museum through 
January 9. Rare volumes have been 
brought together in profusion. One 
hundred and thirty-seven items are 
listed in the handsome catalogue. One 
moves from Byzantine to gothic as 
the centuries go by, almost without 
raising the eyes: Bibles, books of 
hours, graduals—letters carved like 
stone, pages shining like glass, a 
book built as a cathedral is built, both 
being symbols of that medieval uni- 
versality when art and life faced each 
other on opposite pages, part of one 
spiritual continuity. 

The Four Gospels executed at 
Rheims in the ninth century is the 
earliest exemple, lent by the Morgan 
Library. Other loans are from the 
Library of Congress, the Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton libraries, the 
Cleveland and Philadelphia museums, 
the Chicago Art Institute, the Philip 
Hofer collection and, of course, the 
Walter’s Art Gallery in Baltimore. 
For the curator of art, Marvin C. 
Ross, has recently come to the Coun- 
ty Museum from the Walter’s Art 
Gallery. This exhibition, with its am- 
bience of scholarship and distinction, 
is his handiwork, one of his first 
major gestures here. It is, in a sense, 
something he has brought with him, 
and it stands as a tribute to him that 
such objects have been so freely 
offered in response to his requests. 
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of view. Recently there was an exhi- 
bition at the de Cordova Museum in 
Lincoln of paintings by Gyorgy 
Kepes, teacher of design at Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Born in Hungary, bred to modern 
German concepts of painting and de- 
sign, Kepes seeks new meanings in 
the landscape, and finds old truths 
revealed by early Chinese painters. 
His panels, a personal report, reflect 
the Eastern will to disclose spirit in 
matter, to discover in the common- 
place a fresh revelation of the har- 
mony between man and nature. 


e The Busch-Reisinger Museum has 
become an invaluable stronghold of 
mid-European arts. Unwittingly, it 
has acquired a certain leadership 
which The Institute of Contemporary 
Art is losing for lack of focus and 
whatever else. The Busch-Reisinger 
has become a depository of arts of 
the Bauhaus, important materials 
relating to the practical design and 
speculative experiments in modern 
German art. 

A recent acquisition of the museum 


e Something very pleasant has hap- 
pened to the Art Galleries, U.C.L.A., 
and it does not seem immodest of us 
to record our gratitude to Mr. and 
Mrs. Sam Jaffe for lending us their 
collection (through January 17). 
This gesture is in response to the suc- 
cess of the Collectors Exhibition just 
closed. The public has proved how 
much it desired to see, and the Jaffes 
wanted to share. Among the 38 works 
they are showing are a monumental 
Braque, Patience, and an exception- 
ally important—Juan Gris, recently 
acquired, the Table in Front of the 
Sea. The collection includes Ameri- 
can works by Lee Gatch, Milton 


Raoul Dufy: “Nude,” Jaffe Collection 





is the Arthur Kraft Collection that 
includes such welcome additions as a 
modern conversation piece portray- 
ing the family of Lovis Corinth, by 
Charlotte Berend, and a Max Lieber. 
mann self-portrait drawing. Mrs. L, 
Orswell Dailey has lent the Busch- 
Reisinger her triptych, Actors, by 
Max Beckmann. 


e The Boston Society of Independent 
Artists is cramming the special ex. 
hibition galleries of the Museum of 
Fine Arts with a liberal assortment 
of professional and amateur works. 
Invariably they go the whole course 
from mimicry to gimmickry. With 
its varied program of lectures, 
demonstrations and attendant ex- 
citements, the Independents has been 
subject to acrimonious criticism, but 
it continues to find support because 
it operates on a purely democratic 
basis. This is the one chance many a 


hard-working, hopeful artist has to | 


show his handwork to the public. 





Dorothy Adlow is the regular art critic for 
the Christian Science Monitor. 


Avery, Hans Moller, the primitive 
Horace Pippin and William Brice. 


e The California Water Color So- 
ciety’s exhibition gets and deserves 
two important showings: the first, 
at the Long Beach Municipal Arts 
Center, concluded December 6; the 
second at Scripps College, Claremont, 
takes place after the holidays, from 
January 19 to February 12. This is 
the 33rd annual, and the society is 
in the prime of life. There are 93 
entries, with a maximum of organic 
construction, a minimum of splash 
by the edge of the sea. The 11 prizes 
are in cash, which should be pleasant 
for Leonard Edmondson (mentioned 
rather chronically in this column) 
who gets top money, and for Gordon 
Nunes who trails only $100 behind. 


e Following the Helen Lundeburg 
exhibition, Clinton Adams is having 
a one man show at the Pasadena Art 
Institute, through the end of Janu- 
ary. Adams is classical and austere 
and his forms are under careful con- 
trol. He ranges from a stream-lined 
naturalism (in the province of Shee- 
ler) to the highly abstract. He has 
an instinct for assembling numerous 
objects, and the more abstract the 
treatment the better the painting. 


e Elise, and Stephen Longstreet are 
showing at the Esther Stoefen- 
Robles Gallery through January 10. 

[continued on page 33) 
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James Johnson Sweeney, director 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 





New Guggenheim Museum Installation 
with Brancusi sculpture, “Adam and Eve” 


e 


“An institution,” said Emerson, “is the lengthened 
shadow of one man.” This dusty piece of 19-century in- 
telligence has found a refreshing modern application 
these days on upper Fifth Avenue, in the example of 
the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum and its vigorous 
new director, James Johnson Sweeney. The museum was 
bound to reflect the temperament of its new director 
who makes no effort to conceal a passionately partisan 
point of view. That impression was confirmed with the 
opening of the show of paintings by 33 younger Euro- 
peans. In explanation, Sweeney described the show as, 
“one man’s choice—which he is ready to defend.” There 
Was no possibility of confusing this show with the usual 
museum exhibition category of survey or cross-section. 
Along with Frank Lloyd Wright’s recent installation 
of his own retrospective, and the two exhibitions of selec- 
tions from the permanent collection, it has drawn atten- 
tion to what is clearly a most unique new museum 
establishment. 

In exhibition and acqusition policy, “quality rather 
than example” will guide Sweeney. As he puts it, Ameri- 
tan collecting in the modern field has come of age, and 
i's time “to select rather than amass.” Early last fall 
Sweeney took charge of the museum and began to put 
his point of view in force. First, he judiciously stream- 
lined the unwieldy and uneven permanent collection into 
two exhibitions of about 80 paintings and objects each. 
Most of the paintings were a complete surprise, having 
languished for some mysterious reason in the Plaza 
apartment of the late Solomon R. Guggenheim; those 
that had been seen in the old midtown quarters of the 
Museum were lost in a welter of strident and specious 
hon-objective paintings. Sweeney’s choice disclosed a 
collection of astonishing richness, a collection by no 
Means exclusively devoted to the rule-and-compass, candy 
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Frank Lloyd Wright's drawing 
for the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 
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stick color adaptions of Kandinsky’s devices. Among the 
many first-rate examples were a number of Picassos, 
Légers, Modiglianis, Klee watercolors, Chagalls, Gleizes, 
a fine Rousseau, an exquisite Bonnard and some choice 
Seurat oil sketches. It all made a nice relief from a 
doctrinaire abstract point of view. The pictures were 
handsomely, if severely installed, on spanking clean, 
white walls, with generous intervals between them. 

Altogether the new museum, in its temporary quarters 
at Fifth Avenue and 90th Street, is only the faintest 
echo of the Guggenheim Museum of Non-Objective Art. 
The original institution was one of the most elaborate 
curiosities in modern art. A combination of deep carpets, 
strains of Bach and Scarlatti, piped to the galleries, and 
generally moribund exhibitions proved fatally soporific 
for all but the wary or the thoroughly indoctrinated. As 
a result, the term “non-objective” acquired unfortunate 
associations. Sweeney finds the phrase “a linguistic con- 
fusion” ; in terms of his own acquisitions to date—among 
others, an abstract but richly romantic Picasso still-life, 
a Brancusi wooden sculpture, Adam and Eve, and an Arp 
sculpture—‘non-objective” carries very little meaning 
any more. The museum is now known simply as the Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim Museum. 

Sweeney’s aquisitions, supplemented by recent gifts 
from the Katherine S. Dreier estate, are in line with his 
general policy, which he defines as, “quality among the 
established figures; pioneers among the less well-known 
names.” Examples of the established figures will also 
be chosen, in some degree, to fill in the lacuna in the 
permanent collection and round out the unique concen- 
tration of Légers, Delaunays, of paintings from the Blaue 
Reiter and de Stijl. 

In contemporar painting the search for new pioneers, 
which started in Europe with [continued on page 32] 


London by William Gaunt 


Flemish Surprise at Burlington House 


The Royal Academy winter exhibi- 
tion, “Flemish Art, 1300-1700,” a 
pageant of 400 years, magnificently 
staged in the 11 great galleries and 
the four smaller rooms of Bur- 
lington House, brings excitements 
both expected and unexpected. 
Dutifully the visitor admires the 
tautly diciplined skill of the “primi- 
tives” (to use the customary but 
somewhat misleading description of 
such masters as Jan van Eyck, Hans 
Memling, Gerard David, Hugo van 
der Goes and Roger van der Wey- 
den). Rubens, as ever, is a giant. 
But on this occasion the warmth of 
the critics’ appreciation was given 
in particular to two painters, Pieter 
Brueghel and Sir Anthony van 
Dyck. Neither of them (it is scarcely 
needful to say) is a “discovery”, but 
what perhaps one would not have ex- 
pected was to see them grow in 
stature and command special atten- 
tion in this rich contest. We all know 
Pieter Brueghel the Elder as the 
painter of masterpieces of 16th-cen- 
tury peasant life; but it is only when 
you see his works together and in 
relation with the works of other 
genre painters that you realize the 
scope of his curious and fascinating 
mind and what might be called the 
sense of esthetic wonder that brings 
him close to the 20th-century outlook. 
As a surrealist tour de force, for 
instance, there is the Dulle Griet 
from the Musée Mayer van der 
Bergh, Antwerp, which represents 
Mad Margot charging the mouth of 
hell. Brueghel, of course, inherits 
the symbolism, the eggs, globes and 
dream-like transpositions of Hieron- 
ymus Bosch (in which, recently, Dr. 
Franger claimed to discover the rit- 
ual of an esoteric Christian sect). 
Being derived, Breughel’s symbols 
are less highly charged with mystic 
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meaning and more in the nature of 
humorous inventions, yet what an 
astonishing picture they compose, a 
positive encyclopedia of surrealist 
images that Dali, Ernst, Magritte 
and Miro together could not rival. 

When the obvious fantasy disap- 
pears, “the esthetic wonder” remains, 
producing so great a work as The 
Dormition of the Virgins (Upton 
House — one of Britain’s National 
Trust properties). By some magic, 
the artist’s monochrome “grisaille” 
takes on the value of a color; the 
contrasts of light and shade are fer- 
tile in interest and variety; the 
hooded worshippers, wonderfully 
mysterious and impressive; pillow, 
chair and table, packed with inten- 
sity of design. One applauds the 
connoisseurship of Rubens in whose 
collection this work, so unlike his 
own, once figured. 

Then there is the modern incisive- 
ness of design in a little-known 
Winter Landscape with Skaters and 
a Bird-Trap (Dr. F. Delporte) and 
the admirable landscape and sky of 
the Flight into Egypt (Count An- 
toine Seileru). Besides, there are 
well-known works like the Fall of 
Icarus (between the two versions of 
which—respectively from the Brus- 
sels Museum and the collection of 
Professor Van Buuren, New York— 
it is difficult to chose). Teniers’ genre 
pictures at Burlington House, by 
comparison with Breughel’s, seem 
wanting in imagination and esthetic 
resource. 

Van Dyck has undoubtedly suf- 
fered in the past from comparison 
with Rubens. In this exhibition it is 
surprising to find that he comes so 
favorably out of it. This may be 
partly due to the diversion of Ru- 
bens’ masterpieces to the exhibition 
at Rotterdam, and also to the fact 


Peter Paul Rubens: 
“Lioness at Play” 


that Van Dyck is very fully repre- 
sented at Burlington House. Though 
sometimes he seems to labor over an 
uncongenial effect of forcefulness, in 
his large baroque compositions like 
the Ecstasy of St. Augustine (Ant- 
werp) he shows a personality distinct 
from that of his master and with its 
own magnificence. Equally, the por- 
traits, seen together, become more 
impressive, so many merely suave 
and tactful, but with a candid beauty 
of statement and exquisite passages 
of pearly color. Sir Gerald Kelly, 
president of the Royal Academy, has 
taken the opportunity to remark that 
“Van Dyck and not Holbein was the 
father of English portrait painting”, 
and there is ample material here for 
the visitor to judge the truth of this. 

The picture by Rubens that has 
proved especially fascinating to Brit- 
ish visitors is neither a large com- 
position nor a portrait, but the ani- 
mal study Lioness at Play (Lord 
Normanton). Objective enough in 
one way and a superb piece of ac- 
curate observation, it is much more: 
in every fang, claw and ripple of 
muscle there is Ruben’s own appre- 
ciation of this natural and functional 
masterpiece of ferocity and power. 
A by-product of genius, it illustrates 
none the less effectively the romantic 
aspects of Rubens, an affinity with 
Géricault and Delacroix. Another, 
pleasing surprise of the exhibition 
is Van Eyck’s Portrait of a Monk 
(from Montauban) with its classic 
simplicity. Finally, there is a superb 
series of Flemish illuminated manu- 
scripts (from the British Museum, 
Bibliotheque Nationale and a number 
of British libraries), fount of the 
“primitives” detail, and not to be 
excluded from the category of paint- 
ing because executed on vellum in 
stead of panel or canvas. 
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Edouard Manet: “Young Woman in Spanish Costume” 


The Unerring Taste of Stephen Clark by A. L. Chanin 


From time to time, New York’s 
private collections are assembled in 
galleries or museums for public view- 
ing. These shows provide a chance 
to see unfamiliar paintings, to renew 
acquaintances with better known 
tanvases (for sculpture, somehow, 
8 rarely seen on these occasions) 
and to evaluate the taste and judg- 
ment of the modern patron. Such an 
ecasion will arise later this month, 
when Knoedler’s presents “A Collec- 
tor’s Choice” (January 11 to 30), a 
group of 24 paintings from the collec- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen C. 
Clark. (Clark is orie of the earliest 
and most active trustees of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art.) 

_ Revealing wide interests, the show 
includes a superb El Greco (the most 
recent addition to the collection); a 


brilliant Manet of 1862, Young Girl - 


in a Spanish Costume, which has not 
been shown publicly in New York; a 
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Hals and a Rembrandt; the great 
figures among the 19th-century 
French, and a trio of Americans— 
Homer, Eakins and Ryder. (Contem- 
porary pictures from the Clark col- 
lection, such as the Picasso and Mir6é 
are regrettably absent.) 

At least a dozen of the 24 paint- 
ings that will be shown are master- 
pieces. There is a late Renoir, Céz- 
anne’s Card Player, Van Gogh’s 
famous Night Café, and probably 
one of the most important examples 
of modern art in a private collection, 
Seurat’s stunning and rarely seen 
La Parade. 

The Seurat, which belonged to 
Seurat’s devoted friend, the critic 
Félix Fénéon, was painted within 
two years of the completion of La 
Grande Jatte. From this epic depic- 
tion of summer sun, La Parade turns 
to the enchantment of a city even- 
ing under artificial light. It is hyp- 


notic, compelling, quietly dramatic. 

Among the five Cézanne’s to be 
shown, there is a fine version of the 
card player theme, a portrait of Ma- 
dame Cézanne, two major still-lifes 
and a strong landscape. The power 
of Cézanne complements the grace 
and charm of four Renoirs, the 
earliest of which is an 1874 painting 
of a waitress, and the latest, a bril- 
liant 1914 portrait. Two paintings by 
Degas indicate his evolution: the 
first, done when he was 27, is a 
smoothly painted self-portrait which 
has an Ingres-like finesse and an ex- 
pression of aloof calm; the other, a 
pastel of a singer, is a late work. 

The American selection goes back 
to John Singleton Copley’s vivid 
Portrait of Mrs. John Powell, and 
includes Homer’s Morning Bell, 
painted a century later. 

Four of the paintings, Van Gogh’s 
Night Café, a Cézanne, two Degas, 
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David Smith: “Tanktotem” 


Leonardo Cremonini: “Woman Disrobing” 





















New York continued 


a Renoir, formerly belonged to the 
Museum of Modern Western Art in 
Moscow, and were sold in the ’30s 
by the Soviet government. 


David Smith is a sculptor on the 
move. His latest points of arrival 
will be on view at the Willard Gallery 
from January 5 to January 20. 

Up to now the abundance of his 
sculpture, the distinct and consist- 
ent personality which it presents, 
the richness of his ideas and the 
intense vitalism of his forms all have 
combined to give his total produc- 
tion the appearance of monolithic 
unity in which the individual pieces 
are related only by their variety. It 
is now clear that they are related 
by a direction. 

The first phase of Smith’s sculp- 
ture may definitely be said to be 
over. It was a sanguine phase in 
which he made vigorously three-di- 
mensional objects, of which his 
“landscapes” and “interiors” were 
the most personal. These objects 
were universes with an inside and an 
outside, with a top, bottom and sides. 
They were to be entered. They called 
for an involved and intimate par- 
ticipation on the spectator’s part. 

His new work, done in the last 
year, is characterized by a compres- 
sion which has flattened it in some 
cases and sent it up in columnar 
fashion in others. As a result, these 
works are more austere, more dis- 
tant; they ask for contemplation 
rather than participation. 

There have, of course, been inti- 
mations of this development in his 
previous sculptures. But the impulse 
toward the profile, manifest in Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, Chinese and Ma- 
yan reliefs, and so strong in con- 
temporary painting and sculpture, is 
finally unmasked. Smith has made 
drawings in metal. 

Let no one infer that this drawing 
is merely the draftsman’s drawing 
transposed. The elements here are 
related by very real structural neces- 
sities. And they are always rescued 
from the flatness of a design by 
Smith’s sensibility; the thickness, 
the depth of the plane in which these 
pieces operate, is always significant. 


Leonardo Cremonini, a 28-year-old 
Italian who is being given a one-man 
show at the Viviano Gallery (Janu- 
ary 11 to February 6) for the second 
time, divides his residence between 
Paris and Ischia, and also splits his 
inspiration between Italian and Pa- 
risian sources. Thoroughly Mediter- 


the benefit of The Fresh Air Asgo- 
ciation of St. John. The price of ad. 
‘mission will be 50 cents. 


A Smith as Draftsman by Sidney Geist 


Cremonini: The Petrified Flesh by Sam Hunter 











The exhibition is being held for 











Metal, besides, has the faculty, which 
stone and wood have not, of being 
able to be “drawn”. In short, these 
pieces are naturals. 

In the object entitled 3-12-53, (its 
date of completion), the undulating 
red lines pass before and behind each 
other—nerve endings attached to a 
central ganglion. In the delicate 
friezelike structure, 9-11-53, all the 
elements are in one plane—the rods 
are hammered together at their 
crossings to keep the plane—except 
for three small knobs which vibrate 
in the relative flatness of the whole. 

Several tall figures, ranging from 
six to eight feet, show Smith shed- 
ding all elements which do not con- 
tribute to monumentality. These tall 
spare structures, called Tanktotems, 
are female presences, voluminous, 
elegant, full of gesture. 

Smith is an artist in touch with 
the forms and the forces of nature. 
He has himself become something of 
a force of nature, exfoliating in his 
work like a growing tree. Starting 
as a baroque, he has slowly developed 
into a classic artist. The interesting 
thing is that this has been accom- 
plished without rupture, without a 
loss of identity. 


e Drawings in ink and color by 
Smith were shown at the Willard 
Galleries during December. They 
were of two kinds—studies for sculp- 
ture in which the artist thinks on 
paper or goes through exercises to 
find new forms, and drawings with 
no sculptural intention, the kind 
sculptors have difficulty in making. 
These latter show Smith to be a 
skillful artist with the brush, ex- 
ploring its technics fully. A set of 
large figure studies, done with a fly- 
ing brush, render the nude in a calli- 
graphic, musical notation. Outstand- 
ing was a drawing in red and black 
of shapes and motifs floating on the 
paper, related to each other by the 
logic and with the charm of goldfish 
swimming in a bowl. 





ranean are the sturdy physical char- 
acter and monumentality of _his 
forms; the bravado of his technique 
also has a contemporary Italian look. 
Cremonini alternates between the 
human figure and compositions of 
living and dead relics from the anl- 
mal kingdom—bulls, sheep or their 
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and sometimes rather ingenuously 
spotlights his subjects in arbitrary 
fashion, turning them into weighty 
arrangements of chunky, abstract 
forms. 

The patterning in facets of glow- 
ing color and the formalism of Cre- 
monini’s design have a Parisian and 
cosmopolitan character. Like the 
younger British painters Keith 
Vaughan and Robert Colquhoun, he 
has been affected by the byzantinism 
of Picasso’s last manner—a style 
that can be aridly decorative when 
it is employed by artists of less sub- 
tle and expressive temperament. 


Greene: Artist Bedazzled 


Although a reclining figure before a 
bank of windows is the recurrent 
subject of Balcomb Greene’s recent 
paintings (at the Schaefer Gallery 
until January 23), the real hero of 
these canvases is_ light—flooding, 
blinding, all-consuming. The figure 
is devoured by milky-white light, by 
fire or ice, and corroded by shadows. 
Like the glowing ash of a log in a 
fireplace, the womanly form is hard- 
ly discernible. Recumbent, dissolved, 
no longer the actor, but acted upon, 
its remains lie about in shreds. 

This is not a gleeful or vindictive 
destruction of the human form. 
There is a gentleness in the color, 
which is pearly—whites, greys, grey- 
blues, dusty reds, soft browns, ac- 
cented with a crackling black—and in 
the brushstroke, which is various, 
tentative, deliberate, now dry, now 
fluent. These pictures are neither in- 
tellectual constructions nor expres- 
sionist effusions, but something be- 
tween. They keep their distance, 
which is just far enough away that 
one may observe the tragedy inherent 
in Greene’s vision, and just so close 
that one may study his means. This 
is the classical distance. 

That Greene is not wreaking a 
vengeance on the figure, but explor- 
ing a vision, and that that vision is 
a tragic one is clarified by some re- 
marks he made in a recent sym- 
posium on the human figure (ART 
DIGEST, November 15): “. . . an 
eroticism which I have wished in my 
work .. . may be the key to my in- 
terest in the figure. .. As the figure 





Who's News 


The $1,000 grand prize of the current Sao 
Paulo bienale has been given to the 
French sculptor, Henri Laurens. Henry 
Moore, British sculptor, won the first 
Prize of $500; Ben Shahn won the $250 
Prize for drawings, and Giorgio Mor- 
andi of Italy won the $250 first 
Prize for engravings. Walter Gropius 
of Harvard University has won a special 
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Cremonini’s originality and re- 
freshment stem from a rich vein of 
sensuality, which his strict pattern- 
ing won’t suppress. Shiny mahog- 
anys, blood-reds, lacy jags of jeweled 
color give a shimmer and coruscating 
glow to his forms just as they seem 
about to settle into rigor mortis. For 
this young Italian, the flesh, the mus- 
cle and the bone of the body—flayed, 
sectionalized, abstracted—are potent 
vehicles of expression. The carcasses 
of his dumb animals and his stony 
women—who, like Lot’s wife, seem 
to be hardening into a mineral state 
—have overtones of pathos. His art 
embalms them, almost reluctantly, 










but it also bestows on them a pait- 
ing salute of color, a final glory of 
iridescence. 

Like many other young Italians 
who traffic between realism and ab- 
straction—Vespignani, Muccini, Ma- 
selli—Cremonini isn’t entirely se- 
cure in the medium of oil painting. 
His drawings, which are also shown, 
are more suggestive than the over- 
explicit oils. The mysterious and af- 
fecting forms which are so sensi- 
tively rendered in drawing seem to 
go hard and stagey as they are 
worked up into paintings. Cremonini 
is, nevertheless, one of the young 
Italians who must be watched. 







































































Balcomb Greene: “Figure Lost in the Light” 


re-enters, it may seem to be ob- 
scured ... our eyes, yours and mine, 
are too weak to see it... The human 
body cannot return to art much more 
clearly or abruptly than it can into 
the life of man.” 

Light, in these pictures, is the 
symbol of Greene’s bedazzlement. If, 
in this illumination, the figure has 
often been destroyed, Greene’s clar- 
ity of construction occasionally suf- 
fers too; and in the swimming, dis- 
oriented space, brushstrokes are way- 
ward and lacking in orchestration. 
These difficulties are overcome in 


award for achievement in architecture, 
and subsequently separate prizes will be 
awarded for an architectural exhibition 
that forms part of the biennial activities. 


New director of the Columbus Gallery of 
Fine Arts, Ohio, is Mahonri Sharp Young. 
For two years previous to his appoint- 
ment at Columbus, Young had been acting 


Ocean Figure and Seated Figure, 
which are brilliant resolutions of the 
delicate problem he has set himself. 

Symbolically enough, Naked in the 
Light, which presents the clearest 
image of the figure, is the best pic- 
ture in the show and a very exciting 
one. It is as though Greene’s nearer 
approach to the figure had brought 
health, increased the potency of the 
motif, and made the brushstroke 
more assured. Proceeding in this 
direction, he can be expected one 
day soon to paint the figure giving 
off light, not consumed by it.—S. G. 









director of the Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute, Utica, N. Y. He is replacing Lee 
H. B. Malone, former director, who is now 
a museum director in Houston, Texas. 


Curator of education at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Dr. Thomas Munro, who 
is also professor of art at Western Re- 
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57th Street 


Edward Corbett 


Luminous and delicate, registering 
barely perceptible shifts of light and 
form, Edward Corbett’s paintings 
are based largely on sensation, with 
suggestions of a mystical and evoca- 
tive symbolism. One of the paintings 
in this small show departs from the 
prevalent subdued color and soft out- 
lines to develop a more complex space 
in a burst of red and violet, with 
intricate hatchings of colorful line. 
The other works are in the familiar 
modulated tones with floating shapes 
suspended in a hazy atmosphere and 
accented by sparse linear tracing. 
(Borgenicht, Jan. 4-23.)—M. S. 


Paul-Emile Borduas 
The American debut of the French- 
Canadian Paul-Emile Borduas re- 
veals a natural painter whose work 
ranks with the outstanding efforts 
of our own abstract expressionists. 
Borduas paints, so to Speak, not 
upon the canvas, but in it and with 
it. His images are summoned up from 
some vital creative source and stated 
with force and clarity. At times they 
can evoke specific associations. In 
No. 9, for example, small, scintil- 
lating color jots suddenly become a 
multitude of reflected lights in the 
rain-slicked surface of a busy street. 
In No. 20, pale, grave forms in 
vertical and horizontal relationship 
suggest the dignity of church aisles 
and white vestments. 

White is the color of the final 
images in these paintings, a white 
tinged with the many colors which 


Louise Nevelson: “Maternity” 
















play against it. Borduas’ forms are 
charged with intense life, with the 
feeling for the matiére that only an 
artist who is, above all, a painter 
can project. (Passedoit, to Jan. 23.) 


John Marin 


John Marin was 83 when he died in 
October of this season, yet oils and 
watercolors in this selection from the 
last four years are as inventive and 
spirited as any of his earlier work. 
All the familiar elements are here, 
the brilliant crackling line, the brief 
concentrations of color, the clarity of 
his terse brushwork; adopted by 
his imitators, they never become a 
formula for Marin himself. In each 
painting they are marshaled anew 
with unfailing energy and exacting 
will. One continues to wonder at his 
ability to express a profound knowl- 
edge of underlying structures with a 
single line and patch of color. The 
mastery of every aspect of light, the 
life-giving force of his work, is 
equally impressive. 

In addition to a rich variety of 
landscapes and seascapes, the exhi- 
bition includes a dark, catastrophic 
cityscape; a sparkling, explosive cir- 
cus, and an outstanding Sea Piece 
in which nude bathers are absorbed 
into the elements, becoming one with 
the rocks, water and air. (Downtown, 
to Jan. 31.)—M.S. 


Louise Nevelson 


In her first one-man show in a long 
time, Louise Nevelson presents a 
half-dozen sculptures and makes her 
debut as an etcher. 

The etchings reveal her to be as 
original an artist in this medium as 
in sculpture. Working in soft ground, 
she has created a poetic interplay of 
greys lit up by luminous, scattered 
whites and overdrawn with a fine 
black tracery. A fanciful and aus- 





John Marin: “Movement—Sea with Figures, 50” 





tere imagery floats up from these 
grey pools: Royalty from the Arche- 
ological Family. 

In recent years Miss Nevelson has 
been making terra cottas and bronzes 
of figures, heads, animals. These 
compact pieces are built up of slowly 
curving surfaces, edges, planes—the 
very stuff of sculpture. No pettiness 
here; Miss Nevelson has a massive 
conception that permits no interrup- 
tion; release is achieved by a graved 
line, a scooped-out hole. And yet, in 
spite of her strict means, this sculp- 
ture is intimate. The forms are felt. 
One senses the imagination working 
through the hand. 

An unusual piece, Dance, made 18 
years ago, is playful and inventive. 
It reminds us that Louise Nevelson 
has always been a daring sculptor. 
Gaiety, play, invention are still seri- 
ous matters for her, and it is from 
this fact that her work gains its 
distinction of uniqueness. (Jacobi, to 
Jan. 23.)—S. G. 


European Expressionists 
Important works by the major paint- 
ers of the expressionist movement in 
Europe are included in this small and 
carefully selected exhibition. The 
surprise of the show is a Kandinsky 
of 1910, a nude done by the artist 
when he stood on the threshold of 
his non-objective phase. Soft tumul- 
tuous passages of color and the rapid 
line predominate, and the figure is 
only the briefest brush drawing, 
soaring up into the free-floating 
patches of color. A large semi-cubis- 
tic Harlequin and Columbine by 
Campendonk focuses attention on a 
worthy and usually disregarded mem- 
ber of the Blue Rider group. 

An early Soutine from the collec- 
tion of Mme. Costaing in Paris, 
shows his studio in 1915. This com- 
position is still relatively restrained, 
but the swell of the hill in the fore- 
ground and the tortured rendering of 
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trees and shrubs indicate upheavals 
to come. Kirchner is represented by 
two excellent oils. His Koenigstein is 
a summation of the most salient fea- 
tures of German expressionism, 
with its stormy color and anxious, 
melancholy mood. Le Carnaval, an 
Ensor of 1930, is a fascinating alle- 
gory, but the anguished intensity of 
his earlier work is lacking. Works by 
Nolde, Chagall and Marc complete 
the impressive selection. (Feigl, to 
Jan. 31.)—M.S. 


Vincent Longo 

Longo, who is known for his wood- 
cuts, now exhibits drawings and 
paintings done over the last three 
years, including work from Italy. A 
star motif dominates most of his 
work, with shattered forms and lines 
impelled outward centrifugally, yet 
contained within the framework of 
the canvas as in a magnetic field. In 
recent paintings forms are freer al- 
though the groupings still give the 
impression of being subject to ab- 
stract physical laws. Meticulously 
executed, with delicate and tense line, 
and beautifully controlled in color, 
each painting has the quality of a 
many-faceted jewel. (Korman, Jan. 
5-23.) —M.S. 


Pierre Tal Coat 


Wan, hallucinatory oils and a few 
ink-wash drawings comprise this first 
New York exhibition of the work of 
a well-known younger French painter 
who is also represented, more effec- 
tively, in the selection of European 
paintings at the Guggenheim Muse- 
um. (See ART DIGEST, Dec. 1.) 

In the oils, washy outlines set in 
the center of white or faintly tinted 
canvas suggest large boulders, the 


contours of distant hills, reflections 
on water and water tumbling down 
steep cliffs. Like Masson’s recent 
work, they reflect the artist’s interest 
in Chinese painting and in the con- 
cept of flux: shapes forming and dis- 
solving in a shimmer of light, mist 
and water. But the reflection is dim, 
for Tal Coat’s paintings have neither 
the quiddity, movement or mystery 
of, say, Sung art, and their forms are 
more ghostly than essential. 

The grey and black wash drawings 
(reminiscent in manner of Cézanne’s 
late watercolors) are more successful. 
(Peridot, to Jan. 9.)—J. F. 


Zao Wou-Ki 


Beautifully toned, caressed into 
translucency, the paintings of Zao 
Wou-Ki have the ephemeral delicacy 
of a flower’s fragrance. He brings an 
Oriental concept to the Occidental 
world, and thins solid appearances 
into images which retain the sugges- 
tions but not the physical substance 
of landscapes and still-life. The re- 
sults are often poetic and genuinely 
charming. 

In a few cases (such as Garden) 
the canvas is realized plastically, and 
here Zao Wou-Ki attains something 
of Klee’s convincing expression of an 
inner world. The less_ successful 


paintings are marked by a pervasive 
filmy atmosphere in which the softly 


silhouetted objects float irresolutely. 
(Cadby-Birch, to Jan. 23.)—S. F. 


Jacob Getlar Smith 
Smith’s watercolors reveal the au- 
thority of the practised hand that 
obeys the mental impulse directly 
and candidly. Sometimes the artist 
paints a decisive contour; sometimes 
he fuses color in an evanescent effect. 
But he consistently chooses patterns 
that are apposite to his ideas. 
Dramatic skies are the keynote of 
several papers, among them Land of 
the Aztecs, in which a cataclysmic 


cloud bank lowers over the congeries 
of rose-colored adobe houses. The 
small Beach Garden, merely a cluster 
of leaves and grasses clinging to the 
shore, reveals both sensitive observa- 
tion and the ability to translate fra- 
gile material into a complete pic- 
torial statement. (Babcock, Jan. 4- 
23.)—M. B. 


Larry Rivers 


A prevailing state of flux is the domi- 
nant note in the work of Larry Riv- 
ers. It manifests itself in sculptures 
that appear to be simultaneously 
evolving and dissolving, and in paint- 
ings in which configurations emerge 
and disappear, never reaching a con- 
clusive point. Already recognized as 
a significant talent among younger 
painters, Rivers now performs the 
Picassoesque feat of producing twin 
exhibitions, one of paintings, one of 
sculpture. 

Featured among the paintings is a 
large canvas, Washington Crossing 
the Delaware, with its drawings, ex- 
pressive studies of soldiers’ faces and 
horses in motion. Rivers has made 
exciting use of his subject with its 
ready-made pictorial and dramatic 
elements, the jostling horses and 
men, the solitary figure of Washing- 
ton, and the manifold implications of 
the embarkation. Recreated in a dis- 
persed and somewhat chaotic atmos- 
phere, the historical theme gives this 
work a dimension rare in current art, 
supplying it with a wealth of conno- 
tations which most images fail to 
provide. 

Increasingly preoccupied with 
drawing, Rivers carries it from his 
lovingly labored sketches directly 
into the painting where the pencil 
line is inextricably interwoven with 
the paint. Hands and features in pen- 
cil or charcoal are smeared over with 
paint, applied thinly and freely with 
deliberate effect, and areas of canvas 
are left vacant or smudged. There is 


Wassily Kandinsky : “Composition with Nude”’. Feigl. 


Vincent J. Longo: Drawing 



































































57th Street continued 


a sense of relaxed intensity, of re- 
straint and abandon which suggest 
the former jazz player who is now the 
artist. 

Each of the seven life-size figures 
which, together with a few smaller 
busts, comprise the sculpture exhibi- 
tion is executed with an understand- 
ing of classical contraposto and bal- 
ance; several even seem to parody 
classical poses. Although the figures 
have an idealized and almost monu- 
mental aspect, one is perhaps most 
touched by the tenderness with 
which they are modeled and by the 
dichotomy that exists between the 
statuesque carriage and the shapeless 
hand or foot, or the arm that dwin- 
dles to a stump. One feels that these 
sculptures are on the verge of crum- 
bling into fragments. Here, as in the 
paintings, catastrophe seems immi- 
nent. Yet it is catastrophe perpetu- 
ally in suspension, a doom which 
intensifies the life it threatens. 
(Painting at Tibor de Nagy, to Jan. 
9; Sculpture at the Stable, to Jan. 
11.)—M. S. 


William Palmer 


Straightnesses dominate William 
Palmer’s pastoral paintings of up- 
state New York landscape. Long lat- 
eral forms are counteracted by short 
vertical movements. They create rec- 
tangular patches in skies as well as 
on land, each placed parallel to the 
picture surface, above or beside one 
another. They seem more like panes 
than planes, so translucent is their 
color. 

Palmer cherishes his _ brush- 
strokes; each color mark is weighed, 
refined, burnished into lustrous re- 
lationships with others. Their en- 
semble within a given canvas forms 
a skin of nuances; no longer are 


Edward Millman: “Suburban Bug” 





trees, hills or barns present in a na- 
turalistic sense, yet their particulars 
are easily recalled by these vari- 
textured blocks. 

Outstanding in the show is Octo- 
ber Sunlight, in which gold glows 
through all the colors, like a radiant 
last warmth of Indian summer. 
(Midtown, to Jan. 9.)—S. F. 


Edward Millman 


Drawings from life of various crawl- 
ing and flying insects are transposed 
into large fantastic creatures who 
extend their spindly legs over the 
ground or set off like the Space Bug 
on interplanetary jaunts. Millman 
arranges his organic plant and insect 
forms in carefully balanced composi- 
tions, weaving rich, warm colors to- 
gether with a webbed black line and 
opposing faceted areas to more sub- 
stantial forms. In magnifying his 
bugs, he emphasizes their decorative 
aspects rather than their ominous 
qualities. (Alan, to Jan. 23.)—M.S. 


Alfonso Ossorio 

In these recent paintings—oils and 
mixed media—there is no relief from 
the- curve. Ribbon lines, globules, 
heart shapes and kidneys interweave 
tediously. In the oils, the artist uses 
brilliant, flat color with white ac- 
cents. Sometimes he achieves a pleas- 
ing horizontal rhythm, but most 
often he produces a sinuous monot- 
ony of evenly layered forms. Here, 
one is baffled by his passion for too- 
obvious sexual allusions and for 
fussy little bird-shapes which skid 
around within his composition. 

In the mixed media paintings, 
Ossorio is more subtle. Probably 
using white wax crayon for negative 
shapes, over which he brushes water- 
color or casein, he gets an interest- 








ing corroded effect. However, even 
here one finds too many small, unre. 
lated elements. (Parsons, to Jan. 2.) 
—D. A. 


Rehn Group 


Assembled to reveal the broad lati- 
tude of this gallery’s viewpoint, this 
exhibition includes examples of rep. 
resentational painting (Alexander 
Brook’s Tke Bay Beyond, Charles 
Burchfield’s Still-Life in Winter, Ed- 
ward Hopper’s hauntingly silent in- 
terior with two figures, Hotel by a 
Railroad); a semi-abstract Summer, 
by Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones, pow- 
erful, emotionally charged, and com- 
pletely non-figurative canvases by 
Sidney Gross, Morris Shulman, and 
Morris Kantor. 

The show includes one of Raisa 
Robbins’ primitive oils; Pat Trivig- 
no’s A Thousand Angels Danced, in 
thinly glazed colors; work by Marsh, 
Poor, Mangravite and Mattson, and 
a Spring Bouquet by George Picken 
which is spring-like in color as well. 
(Rehn, to Jan. 23.)—S. F. 


Clifford Holmead 


Sometimes Holmead uses a full brush 
and slashing stroke to pile up im- 
pasto; sometimes he paints a smooth 
surface, usually in somber tones. 
When he combines both approaches 
in a single landscape, the results are 
provocative. 

Casual rendering of form and the 
inclusion of fantastic detail remove 
these scenes far from realism, al- 
though they are realistic insofar as 
they present visual experiences. In- 
terspersed with waterways, for ex- 
ample, the background of Bruges 
conceals or reveals figures of men 
and women, animals, birds and fish. 
Though closer to realism, other land- 
scapes in the show are imaginative 
translations of scenery. (Wellons, 
Jan. 4-16.)—M. B. 





Jeanne Reynal 


Jeanne Reynal’s mosaics are spangles 
floating in cement. Sprinkled or en- 
crusted in some areas, prodded into 
dense masses in others, her glisten- 
ing sequins are bedded in rectangu- 
lar slabs of magnesite. Her tech- 
nique is hardly traditional. We are 
accustomed to the solid faces of 
mosaics; to the even-surfaced regu- 
larity of little fitted pieces; to flat 
decorative patterns. These forms are 
neither regular nor flat. Miss Rey- 
nal is an expressionist in the method 
and the meaning of her work. Her 
mosaics have a fluidity that one ass0- 
ciates with oil and watercolor. 
Their surfaces are corrugated, 
gullied, heaving with some inner con- 
vulsion. They have something of 
Munch’s anxiety and unrest, a neu- 
rotic flow of forms, not quite stable 
nor quite resolved pictorially. We 
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are more aware of their psycholog- 


jcal implications than of their plas- 


tic equilibrium. Yet the artist works 
with such serious purpose, and her 
jmages are so richly evocative—of 
eroded landscapes’ studded with 
pright oases, hordes in exodus, nerve- 
maps—that the limitations of the 
mosaics seem to be overcome. (Stable, 
to Jan. 9.)—S. F. 


llya Bolotowsky 


Using rectangular color planes in 
shifting two-dimensional relation- 
ships, Bolotowsky creates handsome 
structural works in the best neo- 
plastic tradition. The subtle arrange- 
ment of colored shapes based on the 
rectangle and the square give an 
effect of infinite multiplicity. Minute 
tensions are contained in an overall 
rhythm and resolved into a serene, 
balanced whole. Although the paint- 
ings are almost entirely cerebral in- 
ventions, they are nonetheless enjoy- 
able for their intricacies, for their 
precision and for the dynamic quality 
of their visual patterns. (Borgenicht, 
Jan. 4-23.)—M.S. 


Joan Gedney 


These are serious abstractions by an 
artist who has not yet firmly estab- 
lished her own mode of expression. 
Gay and often humorous paintings of 
bright little birds are ranged beside 
more solemn canvases in which scat- 
tered spots of color are almost ob- 
scured by heavy grey overpainting. 
Most convincing are Ocean, with its 
dancing linear organization, and the 
somber Dead Bird. (Rosenthal, to 
Jan. 15.) —M.S. 


Selma Bluestein 


Concerned with philosophical and 
religious problems, this artist pro- 
jects her feelings in strong, expres- 
sionist paintings. Figures acting out 
dramatic themes are enclosed in 
heavy line—line which compulsively 
seeks its own beginning, often to the 
detriment of the composition. 

In addition to large oils, the artist 
shows small black-and-white wood- 
cuts—moving observations of chil- 
dren’s faces. (Artists, to Jan. 14.) 
—D. A. 


Nino Caffé 

Nino Caffé, who is warmly appre- 
tiated in Catholic Italy, will probably 
seem something of a curiosity or 
even a shocker here. His art plays 
pranks on the clerical population of 
Rome. Seminarists, nuns, priests are 
caught at work and at play, and al- 
ways off guard, in a series of ele- 
gantly fashioned and slightly zany 
tableaux. Seminarists chase each 
other in spirited games of hide-and- 
seek through the noble galleries of a 
Roman palazzo, jump off ladders with 
umbrellas, or scuttle anxiously across 
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piazzas, their soutanes in undignified 
disarray. Caffé humanizes his agi- 
tated “blackbeetles,” as Graham 
Greene describes these clerical sub- 
jects in his ingenious catalogue in- 
troduction, which is worth mention- 
ing as a fascinating example of theo- 
logical apologia becoming a literary 
virtuoso piece. 

Caffé’s ingenuities could be merely 
arch; but they are saved by his deft 
craftsmanship. His handling recalls 
Guardi and the “Macchioli,” that 
group of Italian genre painters at 
the turn of the century who were a 
provincial but most impressive off- 
shoot of the French impressionists. 
(Knoedler.)—S. H. 


Colleen Browning 


The term “magic realist” usually de- 
scribes painters who delineate na- 
turalistic minutiae with a precise 
fidelity to external appearances. Col- 
leen Browning is a magic realist of 
another sort: within the shabby 
environments which she paints, the 
artist senses a magic spirit which 
transforms hard outer reality into a 
kind of wonderland. She paints out- 
ward details with great clarity, but 
with such an affection for the pleas- 
ant inner temper of her subjects 
that even the pictures illustrating 
slum areas manage somehow to pre- 
sent the world as an amiable place. 
(Hewitt, to Jan. 30.)—S. F. 


Marechal Brown 


The first New York exhibition of 
mobiles and “mobile paintings” by 
Marechal Brown shows considerable 
ingenuity. Constructed almost entire- 
ly of carved and polished woods — 
many of them rare, all lovingly han- 
dled — the mobiles are carefully 
executed with curving slender arms 
and sprays of wooden slivers strung 
on wire. The paintings consist of 
bright panels mounted with minia- 
ture mobiles of the standard wire and 
disk variety, sometimes as many as 
five to a panel. These jack-in-the-box 
arrangements are often delightful 
and witty. (Heller, to Jan. 9.)—M.S. 


John Taylor Arms 

The meticulous etchings of the late 
John Taylor Arms brought him an 
international reputation as a graphic 
artist, as a master craftsman in his 
chosen medium. This memorial ex- 
hibition documents more than 35 
years of his work, with examples 
from every major period. 

Trained as an architect, Arms 
turned instead to art—the art of 
etching. In Europe during World 
War I he recorded impressions of 
small French towns in sun-flecked 
compositions that recall Whistler. 
Later, in the ’20s, Arms broadened 

[iontinued on page 24] 


Colleen Browning: “Fire Escape” 
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Books 


Pagan Gods in a Christian World 


“THE SURVIVAL OF THE PAGAN GODS; 
THE MYTHOLOGICAL TRADITION AND 
ITs PLACE IN RENAISSANCE HUMAN- 
ISM AND ART,” by Jean Seznec. 
Translated from the French by Bar- 
bara F. Sessions. Bollingen Series 
XXXVIII. New York: Pantheon, 
1953. XVI and 376 pp.; 108 illustra- 
tions. $6.50. 


Reviewed by H. W. Janson 


The theme of this fascinating book 
is a paradox. The gods of Olympus 
are dead—they died, we have been 
taught to believe, with the advent of 
Christianity. But if so, how are we 
to account for their tremendous pop- 
ularity during the Renaissance? Or 
to put the question more concretely, 
how was it possible for Botticelli to 
paint both the Birth of Venus and 
the Madonna of the Magnificat? 
Ever since the days of the pre- 
Raphaelites, these two pictures have 
been modern classics, familiar to all 
of us from countless reproductions, 
yet the fundamental problem they 
raise is usually passed over with 
some vague reference to the “pagan- 
ism” of the Renaissance or to its 
“cult of beauty.”’ Even among schol- 
ars, the important role of Greco- 
Roman mythology in the intellectual 
and emotional life of later times has 
rarely received the attention it de- 
serves, partly perhaps because the 
subject does not fit into any of the 
established branches of historic 
learning. 

The pioneer in this field was the 
late Aby Warburg, whose private 
library has since grown into the 
Warburg Institute of London Uni- 
versity, dedicated to the study of all 
aspects of the classical tradition 
within the cultural fabric of the 
Christian world. Dr. Seznec’s book, 
originally published in French by the 
Warburg Institute, is based on these 
earlier researches; its main aim is 
not so much to break new ground as 
to bring together, and to interpret 
for the benefit of a broader scholarly 
audience, the many detailed studies 
by specialists in the field. 

Such a synthesis has never been 
attempted before, and the author, an 
outstanding scholar in his own right, 
has performed this much needed ser- 
vice with exceptional distinction and 
clarity of purpose. As the title of his 


work suggests, the pagan gods did ° 


not suddenly spring to life in the 
15th century after being forgotten 
for 1,000 years. Christianity, it is 





Critic and scholar of Renaissance and 
modern art, H. W. Janson is chairman of 
the art department ef New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square. He is cur- 
rently bringing to completion a book on 
Donatello. 
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true, had dethroned them, but they 
nevertheless survived throughout the 
middle ages, and the major part of 
Dr. Seznec’s volume is devoted to the 
various forms of their after-life, 
with its strange transformations and 
disguises. 

There were essentially three ways 
in which the deities of old could be 
made acceptable to the Christian 
mind: they might be viewed as his- 
toric persons of past ages whom 
posterity had honored by giving 
them divine status (a rationalist ap- 
proach proposed as early as the third 
century B.C. by the Greek writer 
Euhemerus); they could be looked 
upon as personifying abstract quali- 
ties such as Love, Prudence, Valor, 
and their myths could be interpreted 
as poetic allegories of lofty—though 
well-hidden—moral significance; or, 
finally, they could be identified with 
astral bodies (the planets, the sun 
and moon) whose profound influence 
on all nature, including the health 
and the earthly fate of man, was not 
subject to doubt. 

Thus the Christian world did not 
bury the gods of old. It merely put 
them to new uses, and their role in 
the Renaissance was actually the cli- 
max of a long and continuous devel- 
opment. What really killed the pagan 
gods was not Christianity but the 
cold light of modern critical reason- 
ing that emerged in philology and 
the natural sciences three centuries 
ago. 


New Monograph Series 


“EL GRECO,” by Stuart Preston; 
“VAN GOGH,” by Frederick S. Wight; 
‘*TOULOUSE-LAUTREC,” by Hans Tiet- 
ze. New York: Beechhurst Press, 
1953. Each 64 pp., with 46 illustra- 
tions, including 12 in color. Each 
$4.75. 


Reviewed by Alfred Werner 


When I asked the head of Beech- 
hurst Press why his firm had brought 
out books on El Greco, Van Gogh 
and Toulouse-Lautrec when about a 
half-dozen monographs on each of 
these artists are available in every 
bookshop, he gave me the laconic an- 
swer: “For this very reason!” He 
was, of course, referring to the time- 
worn principle that what the public 
wants can be determined by what it 
is in the habit of buying. However, 
those publishers who have made his- 
tory ventured into unexplored fields, 
surprising the public by discovering 
new authors, new subjects, or at 
least new methods of production. 
While there is nothing strikingly 
new about the series of art books 
just launched by Beechhurst Press, 
it can be said that the make-up of 
the books is pleasant, and that texts 


and pictorial material are quite sat- 
isfactory. In format and general ap- 
pearance they are rather similar to 
the volumes published a few years 
ago by Hyperion Press, but texts and 
illustrations are far superior. The 
shortest text is that of the El Greco 
volume; well written, it makes good 
use of the few reliable biographical 
documents available, and cleverly 
evaluates the pictures presented in 
their relationship to each other, as 
well as to 16th- and 17th-century art 
in general. Oddly, however, the bibli- 
ography omits the outstanding works 
by August L. Mayer and Hugo Keh- 
rer, and a recent volume by Leo 
Bronstein. 

There being more _ information 
available on Van Gogh than on any 
other artist, largely due to the vast 
correspondence with and about Vin- 
cent, a longer text has been supplied 
in this case. Wight avoided the pit- 
fall of melodrama in his recording 
of Van Gogh’s frenzied life by mak- 
ing ample use of the painter’s letters. 
One would, however, have expected 
a more personal evaluation of Van 
Gogh’s life and work on the part of 
the critic. Excellently chosen, the 
illustrations range from a very early 
and not widely known drawing, Car- 
penter’s Work Shop and Laundry, 
to that final work, “troubled, tumul- 
tuous, specter-haunted,” Crows over 
Wheatfield. The bibliography, in con- 
trast to the others of the series, lists 
only sources in English; Carl Nor- 
denfalk’s important work, which is 
available in English (London, 1952; 
New York, 1953) should not have 
been omitted. 

The best of the three texts is that 
of Hans Tietze, the veteran Viennese 
art historian. Professor Tietze does 
not dwell more than is absolutely 
necessary on the purely external as- 
pects of Lautrec’s existence. Instead, 
he concentrates on what is a very 
succinct, very informative discussion 
of the oeuvre. If the high standard 
reached in this Lautrec volume is 
maintained in the books to come, 
Beechhurst Press will render a ser- 
vice to lovers of solid, yet popular, 
art books. 


Books Received 


ASSISI AND UMBRIA REVISITED, by 
Edward Hutton. (New York: David McKay, 
$4.50.) An art guide to Tuscany with 
special emphasis on medieval times. 


HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT, by Alex- 
ander Z. Kruse. (New York: Barnes & 
Noble, $1.) An addition to the Everyday 
Handbook Series, intended as a primer for 
amateur artists. 


MACKINTOSH AND THE MODERN 
MOVEMENT, by Thomas Howarth. (Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul, $10.) A 
study of the life, work and influence of 
the Scottish architect and designer, 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh. 
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“Number 12” 


Edward 
CORBETT 


a profile 
by Mary Fuller 


Edward Corbett’s paintings defy 
exact description. The most use- 
ful introduction to them are his 
own words which appeared in the 
catalogue of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s exhibition, “15 Ameri- 
cans, 1952.” He wrote: “I intend 
my work as poetry.” If we take 
Edith Sitwell’s general definition of poetry as an effort 
to communicate a state of heightened awareness, then 
Corbett’s paintings are poetry. His glowing, soft-focus 
forms are pure poetic inventions and make us more 
aware of aspects of reality that we usually overlook. 
When Corbett made his New York debut at the Museum 
of Modern Art, the critics bravely tried to come to grips 
with his mysterious, evocative world. One said: “His 
soft, gently smudged charcoal drawings look like sensitive 
abstractions by Odilon Redon, miraculously resurrected 
and living in our hot, dry Southwest.” Another thought 
his work looked like “impressionist photographs of forms 
looming up mysteriously on a foggy night, or of snow on 
the bank of a dark stream.” 

Who is this artist who intends his work as poetry and 
provokes such lofty, lyrical descriptions in his critics? 
Corbett was born in Chicago in 1919, the son of a regular 
army officer, and as a child he lived on army posts in the 
Southwest, the Philippines and Ohio. Recently, he re- 
turned to the Southwest to spend two years in Taos, New 
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Mexico. This region, and his feelings about it, are 
perhaps the key to his art. He has written of it with 
deep emotion: “I have a strong emotional attachment to 
the American Southwest—to the people and their culture, 
the language, the architecture, the food; but mainly 
I have an emotion about the landscape, the immense 
changing spaces of mountain and plain. The emotion is 
important in my life as an artist. I believe my first 
moments of significant self-awareness, of imaginative 
life, were when I became speculatively involved with the 
dramatic nature around me; when I tried to understand 
the peculiar, almost giddy state of mind caused by seeing 
a mountain peak 70 miles away in Sonora, and the round 
white clouds just touching it. I am still trying to explain 
this state of mind. But I admit, now, that the explanation 
is secondary; the wonder ‘is the thing, and the longing 
that follows it to say something perceptive and human 
about one’s experience of a fabulous impersonal reality.” 

Corbett is a tall, lean man with a triangular Irish face 
and a quiet, almost shy, manner. And yet, because of his 
social sensitivity, his interest in other people and in what 
they have to say, he gives the appearance of being at 
ease in any situation. 

He went to high school in Tombstone, Arizona, and 
Richmond, California. In the summer of 1939, he began 
his art education at the California School of Fine Arts, 
winning scholarships there in 1940 and 1941; he was 
impressed by instructors Lee Randolph, Otis Oldfield 
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Edward Corbett continued 


and William Gaw. Influenced at 
first by Leonardo and Botticelli, he 
made sensitive and elongated figure 
studies, then moved on to dark, ro- 
mantic paintings of pale - faced, 
mournful people in shadowy places. 
Later he was influenced by Cézanne, 
Lehmbruck, Redon and the cubists, 
and by the post-cubist Mondrian. 
Most recently, he has come to admire 
Arshile Gorky and the abstract ex- 
pressionists. 

Currently, Corbett is an instructor 
at Mt. Holyoke in Massachusetts; 
while he was in San Francisco he 
taught at San Francisco State Teach- 
ers College, at the California School 
of Fine Arts and at the University 
of California. The period he spent at 
CSFA—in association with Clyfford 
Still, Mark Rothko, Richard Dieben- 
korn, Hassel Smith and others — he 
considers of tremendous importance 
in his development. 

For several years after leaving 
school, Corbett didn’t show; he 
worked as a night watchman on the 
Oakland docks; later he went to sea. 
He hates the sea, and yet he is a 
great fisherman and will stand on a 
rock for eight hours even though he 
catches nothing. He thinks of fishing 
not so much as recreation but as a 
form of battle in which, as he puts it, 
“one can reach into mystery without 
getting one’s hot little paddies 
slapped.” In Taos he once remarked 
on how delightful it was to be 1,000 
miles from the ocean. Still, he quotes 
“Moby Dick”. “The sea is Ahab’s 
saying: ‘I look deep down and would 
believe.” And he says, “Of all 
writers, I admire Melville the most; 
of all books, ‘Moby Dick’. I’m sure 
I could investigate this preference 
out of existence, but I won’t. In my 
old age, when thoughts of whaling 
come to mind, I will have saved at 
least one adventure.” To him, Ishmael 
is the artist. 

In music, Corbett’s taste runs to 
the moderns, especially to Stravinsky, 
Cage and Cleghorn. “I’m accustomed 
to jazz,” he says, “but don’t under- 
stand it.” Often he describes it as 
that “baby, baby, baby stuff.” He 
feels that it was once a superb ex- 
pression of folk boredom, and that 
now, in the phase of bop, it is bore- 
dom grown desperate. “In my opin- 
ion, bop is the only living jazz, and 
its condition is morbid. Its morbidity, 
however, is more interesting than the 
once-tedious good health of Dixie.” 

Corbett is also a literary man. He 
writes well—everything but letters. 
In his letters he is telegraphic, almost 
as if he doesn’t trust that personal, 
impersonal kind of communication. 
His poetry is romantic, surprisingly 
non-experimental; like his painting, 
it is a lyric response to landscape: he 
describes the way a hawk looks soar- 
ing over the Rio Grande canyon, or 












the peaks of Las Truchas with the 
snow on them, or the beauty of a dead 
horse. But he is shy about his writ- 
ing. He says that he is “not ready 
(or good enough) for publication.” 
Scribbled on legal pads over the 
morning coffee, the manuscripts ac- 
cumulate, and very occasionally he 
will reluctantly show them to friends 
who liken them to Corbett’s painting 
—sensitive and deeply felt. 

In his personal philosophy, Corbett, 
like most intellectuals of our time, is 
difficult to pin down. He writes: 
“T used to believe that man’s capacity 
to reason would lead him to better 
ways. Instead, his capacity to reason 
has led him to the creation of the 
atomic bomb, a conception of science 
devoid of responsibility, and a philos- 
ophy that all real things and condi- 
tions are ‘good’, as long as they are 
understood. And so I now do not be- 
lieve that reason is man’s saving 
faculty. On the contrary, I’m inclined 
to believe that it is man’s inability 
to apply himself reasonably to all 
things that will save him from self- 
destruction. At any rate, if he is not 
saved from self-destruction, he will 
be saved from boredom. Perhaps it is 
the latter salvation that really con- 
cerns me.” 

At one time, Corbett was interested 
in the philosophy of Existentialism 
as an idea of responsibility. He seems 
now to have reached the conclusion 
that any idea of responsibility is 
absurd, that “one must accept ab- 
surdity and make the most of it.” 
Perhaps this is because he feels so 
deeply the isolation of the artist 
today and is finding his own way of 
adjusting to it. He says that in such 
a society as ours the artist must 
recognize the necessity for his isola- 
tion, both on moral and esthetic 
grounds. He feels that the artist is 
the symbol of individual worth in a 
brute collectivism in which his crea- 
tivity is considered an idiosyncrasy. 
Of the artist he says: “His art is the 
only function of his individuality 
which may be publicly revealed with- 
out punishment. His art is simply 
ignored.” Or again: “The complaints 
against us are complaints against our 
existence, not our art.” This much 
acknowledged, he adds: “Unfortu- 
nately, the only way to be paid for 
art is to enjoy being an artist. Enjoy 
being an artist as you might enjoy 
life-for-its-own-sake after a narrow 
escape from death.” 


While society creates problems for 
the artist, it is tradition that harasses 
him most with respect to painting 
itself. Corbett admits to being part 
of a contemporary tradition: “Our 
painting is based on the ‘look of 
things’ in the same measure that 
Bartok is based on street noises.’ 
But then he explains: “I’ve been told 
that a number of monkeys shut in 4 
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room with a typewriter would even- 
tually type out the complete works 
of Shakespeare. The artist shut in his 
studio is subject to a similar proba- 
pility. He must, with all his powers, 
avoid reproducing The Last Supper. 
What remains, resulting from this 
effort, is his art.” 

In the last analysis, Corbett’s faith 
rests in the painter himself and in 
painting per se. ““We used to have the 
tradition of subject matter—mythol- 
ogy, classical or Christian; the state, 
clerical or secular; the person, any- 
one naked or clothed, alive or dead, 
and the house, full of food and furni- 
ture—to guarantee the plausibility, 
if not significance, of our painting. 
Now, having lost respect for these, 
we have only ourselves, painters 
painting the painting of paintings. 
For a while it is enough. We are for- 
tunate in having something left to 
paint.” 





Mary Fuller, a writer who lives in Pet- 
aluma, Calif., is married to painter Robert 
McChesney. 





57th Street 
[continued from page 19] 
his technique by using the burin 
in sweeping strokes. His sketchy, 
conventional style was well suited to 
his subjects: narrow village streets 
with sun-dappled cobblestones, slant- 
ing old-world roofs, and elaborate 
cathedral porches. During this decade 
he produced some of his best work. 
By 1930 Arms had refined his 
technique and sharpened his accents, 
in a style of almost fanatical photo- 
graphic realism. Microscopic, even 
layers of line render smooth surfaces 
of buildings, battleships, churches. 
In this last work, Arms seems to 
have returned to his first interest: 
architecture. His cathedral views 
could serve as models for students. 
(Kennedy, to Jan. 31.)—D. A. 


Joseph Domareki 


This artist goes after essentials but 
doesn’t ignore visible, objective re- 
ality in doing so. He paints with 
breadth and vitality in rich colors, 
provocatively disposed. Surging Tur- 
bulence, a clash of agitated move- 
ments, is a convincing, abstract im- 
pression of the dynamic power of 
the sea. Also notable are Sunken 
Forest, Shipwreck and Winged Sym- 
phony, all revealing imaginative con- 
ceptions and an ability to express 
them in excellent design. (Contem- 
Porary Arts, to Jan. 8.)—M. B. 


Roloff Beny 
Roloff Beny’s paintings make use of 
complicated devices to explore a meta- 
Physical idea which the artist has 
described as, “the precarious balance 
between nature and man’s control of 
[continued on next page| 
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THE TUPPERWARE ART FUND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Three annual awards of $2400.00 each to be 
granted to artists of the United States, 40 
years of age or under. 


















Applications for 1954 scholarships to be 
received not later than March 1, 1954. 
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Paintings by ROLOFF BENY — January 4-16 
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57th Street continued 


nature.” Over heavy underpainting, 
he applies rich glazes that give a 
startling brilliance and a wealth of 
varied textures to his work. A num- 
ber of paintings are based on prairie 
scenes, as they might appear from 
the upper air, looking down upon 
the vast, open flatness of a gelid 
world. Clusters of luminous, blue 
rays of the aurora borealis, in 
Prairie Night, glitter above a dark 
earth set in an immensity of space. 
Using such descriptive _ biblical 
aphorisms as, “to everything there 
is a season,” the artist depicts di- 
verse phases of natural phenomena 
and relates man to them in symbolic 
terms. (Knoedler, Jan. 4-16.)—M. B. 


One-Man Shows 


SOPHIE HUGHES: Abstract and 
realist styles and combinations of the 
two by a young painter from Maine 
(Crespi, to Jan. 23) ... STEVEN 
ROMM: A nine-year-old’s surpris- 
ingly sensitive realistic sculptures of 
people and animals (A.A.A., to Jan. 
9)... DAVID WOHLRATH: Pastels 
and drawings of Israeli subjects by 
a self-taught artist (Coeval, to Jan. 
15) ... RIFKA ANGEL: Gouaches, 
oils, encaustics, in styles ranging 
from a Chagall-like fantasy to sophis- 
ticated primitivism (Van Diemen- 
Lilienfeld, to Jan. 21) ... LUCY T. 
HAGEN: Watercolors of many lands 
and their picturesque monuments by 
a well-traveled artist (Argent, Jan. 
10-30) . .. PAT ERICKSON: Im- 
pressionistic portraits and flower 
pieces in watercolor on gesso (Barbi- 
zon-Plaza) . . . MIYAMOTO: Ha- 
waiian scenes and landscapes, mostly 
in dull reds and greens boldly applied 
with an energetic brush (Chapellier, 
Jan. 16-30) ... GERI PINE: Firmly 
controlled abstracts of musical and 
urban themes, emphasizing kaleido- 
scopic effects of motion (Artisans, to 
Jan. 24) ... ALEXANDER SIDE- 
RIS: Fluent still-lifes and colorful 
portraits of fashionably dressed 
Parisians (Newton) ... WANDA: 
Venomous pencil drawings of exotic 
ladies in the manner of Aubrey 
Beardsley by a nine-year-old girl 
(Chapellier, to Jan. 2) ... MAX 
CORN: Portraits and abstracts in a 
first show by a former dentist, now 
deceased (Coeval) ... HARRY 
LEITH-ROSS: A competent water- 
colorist of the American scene shows 
his greatest strength in marines and 
winter landscapes (Grand Central, 
Vanderbilt, Jan. 19-30). 


Ferdinand Springer 

Sometimes Springer’s intaglio prints 
are tense, linear abstractions in a 
constructivist idiom. Sometimes, 
they are loose, almost impressionist 
abstractions. Springer depends on 
fine black line to bind his composi- 













tion, but space is defined by sparing 
use of very small color forms. At his 
best, the artist succeeds in suggest- 
ing vast landscapes economically, 
(Wittenborn, to Jan. 13.)—D. A. 


Jean Lambert-Rucki 


A Pole who has spent most of his life 
in France, Lambert-Rucki has de- 
veloped a unique style of painted 
sculpture reflecting the influences of 
his native folk art and of French 
modern art, but which is based 
primarily on a composite of primitive 
art forms. He combines sculpture and 
painting, using flattened sculptural 
constructions, painting on them his 
images and decorative motifs, rais- 
ing lines and surfaces in the fashion 
of a relief. Religious subjects pre- 
dominate, usually narrative incidents 
from the Gospels or stylized Madon- 
nas with the Child enclosed in the 
womb. (Levitt.)—M. S. 


H. O. Hofmann 


A former well-known illustrator, 
Hofmann shows a series of seascapes. 
Each of the present 18 gouaches and 
caseins is a Maine and Cape Cod 
scene. Lobsterman’s Home, The 
Wreck and Rocks And The Sea, in 
dark earth hues and painted with a 
bold brush, are in a vein of quiet re- 
alism. In striking contrast, The Sea 
And The Sky Are One is vibrant 
and freely imaginative. A carmine- 
red sailboat rocks in choppy water 
which blends into the star-studded, 
midnight sky. (A. A. A., to Jan. 
16.)—M. E. H. 


Dorathy Farr; Marguerite 
Painting on unstretched canvas in 
soft, rather feminine color, Dorathy 
Farr has created a number of pleas- 
antly decorative abstractions. Direct 
application of paint in large free 
blotches gives a thin, structureless 
appearance to these works, but the 
color is beautifully handled. 
Marguerite’s sculpture includes 
sensitive portrait busts, some fanci- 
ful terra cotta figures and work in 
alabaster that is more quiet and dem- 
onstrates a feeling for the natural 
form of the stone. (Schaefer. )—M. S. 


Medieval Vista 
Illustrating life in the Middle Ages, 
this show comprises illuminated 


manuscripts selected from the collec 
tion of the Morgan Library. Whether 
set in the context of a Biblical story, 
a classical legend or long-past histori- 
cal event, these miniatures display 
the costumes and manners of the 
period in which they were produced. 
Thus, Helen and Paris, arriving at 
Troy on white palfreys, are magnifi- 
cently decked out in Flemish 15th- 
century array. Thus, too, there is ne 
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Oriental suggestion in the elaborate 
rendering of King David’s feast; in- 
stead, the scene reflects the costumes 
and customs of 13th-century France. 

All superb, these miniatures are 
carried out in clear, high colors 
heightened by gilding. Many of the 
borders are decorated with enchant- 
ing designs. And in each little work, 
the recasting of past events is re- 
markably vivid: one sees Thomas & 
Becket’s murder in the cathedral, 
Froissart’s presentation of his chron- 
icles to Richard II, the pillage of St. 
Edmund’s tomb. One small miniature, 
a Spanish 15th-century version of 
death riding on a pale horse, waving 
bat-like wings as he strikes down 
high and low, is a powerful evocation. 
(Morgan Library, to Jan. 16.)—M. B. 


















Five Large Paintings 

Two of the oversize canvases in this 
group are non-objective works in the 
neo-plastic tradition by Leonard 
Brenner. In his well-organized com- 
positions, Brenner puts together 
vivid stripes, squares and’ diamonds 
on a bold scale which suits the paint- 
ings’ broad dimensions. 

In defiant contrast to this stark 
geometry are three lavish and richly 
colored works by Stanley Boxer. An 
artist who imparts a nostalgic flavor 
to his work, Boxer suggests the most 
lush and the most garish elements 
of Art Nouveau and dazzles the ob- 
server with a maze of form and 
color. (Perdalma, Jan. 4-22.)—M. S. 













Latin Group 


Seven painters from seven South and 
Central American countries exhibit 
paintings which are _ consistently 
pleasant and competent, although 
much of the work is derivative. Ex- 
ceptions are Chilean newspaper edi- 
tor, Byron Gigoux-James, who has 
depicted his country’s dramatic coast 
in original compositions, subdued in 
color and suffused with poetic feel- 
ing, and Julio Girona, an American 
Who lives in Chile and shows here a 
well-designed abstraction. (Sudamer- 
itana, Jan. 4-23.)—M.S. 












Six Americans 


All of these young painters are well 
on their way to autographic styles. 
For example, the show includes Rob- 
ert Conover’s vertical compositions— 
lyrical exercises in space-handling, 
with their dark, recessive planes sug- 
gesting city landscapes. Then, Vera 
Torkanowsky, already known for her 
bold expressionist woodcuts, shows 
surprisingly delicate landscapes, 
Painted in a modified abstract ex- 
pressionist mode. Steve Wheeler’s 
Indian-blanket compositions describe 
strange musicians, yellow cats, wrest- 

; while Hugh Mesibov’s lumin- 
ous tempera paintings are softly ren- 
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dered impressions of fresh, dewy 
gardens and nocturnal landscapes. 
Finally, there are Carl Ashby’s trees 
—lonely forms dressed in sheaths of 
splintered light. (Town, Jan. 5-23.) 
—D. A. 


Saul Baizerman 

“The City and Its People’ is the title 
of this unique exhibition of small 
figures in sculpture, with a large 
central bronze piece representing 
metropolitan crags and caverns. The 
figures were executed over a 30-year 
period and reflect in microcosmic fash- 
ion the century’s shifting sculptural 
styles, as they move from realism 
through cubism and back to a more 
organic naturalism. Each is modeled 
tenderly after a specific vocational 
attitude. Even on this minute scale, 
the sculptor’s mastery of structure 
and classical leanings are clear. (New 
Gallery, Jan. 4-23.)—M.S. 


Martha Jackson Group 

Really in the holiday spirit, this large 
exhibition of small items—collages, 
drawings, watercolors, embroideries, 
oils and gouaches—is filled with gaily 
colored works by newcomers and gal- 
lery regulars. The show includes deli- 
cate Klee-like paintings by Francis 
Field; sturdy abstract landscapes by 
Charles Brady; an expressive ink 
drawing by Gandy Brodie; Italian 
landscapes by Rudy Pozzati, and an 
interesting drawing of Gulla women 
by Eldzier Cortor. (Jackson, to Jan. 
9.)—D. A. 


Harold Baumbach 


Baumbach’s intimate domestic scenes 
recall the paintings of Vuillard, as 
does his use of the patterned surface; 
however, he makes no pretense to the 
jewel-like quality or richness of a 
Vuillard. Using subdued color and 
crude drawing, he injects into his 
humble scenes of working-class family 
life an intensity of mood which is 
both warm and austere. There are 
overtones of tawdriness in the multi- 
ple patterns — flowered linoleum, 
checked shirt, dotted dress — all un- 
sparingly registered. The figures are 
waxen, yet there is a poignancy in 
their passivity and their isolation 
from one another. (Salpeter, Jan. 7- 
20.)—M.S. 


The Reflective Eye 

[continued from page 4] 

vived it is because of his unique 
ability as a painter. He was a man 
moved by powerful feelings (and 
there may be feelings that are of no 
use to painting) but he transformed 
these feelings into the coherent or- 
ganizations that works of art are. 


e The painting by Lanskoy in the 
Guggenheim Museum is, on a purely 
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The Reflective Eye continued 


painterly basis, the most exciting 
work in the show. Its color is rich and 
harmonic at the same time that it is 
unusual. The touch is sensitive, the 
shapes and their total configuration 
are stimulating. I don’t know what 
this painting means, but it speaks 
of a joy in life, color and natural 
forms presented in glowing fashion. 

Bazaine’s picture, a nervous pat- 
terning of blacks and greys touched 
with a luminous blue, is another of 
the few well-knit, sensitively ex- 
ecuted paintings in this show. It is 
not a bravura work and makes no 
sweeping statement, but the elements 
in the canvas are attuned to each 
other and to the eye, and display a 
rare refinement and distinction. 

The canvas by Appel has a surface 
that is crude by comparison with 
these two, but his color is not crude. 
Moving over this canvas, the eye is 
constantly stimulated by fresh rela- 
tions of shape and color. Appel has a 
health and vigor from which much 
can be expected. 


e The initial gesture of James John- 
son Sweeney, in taking over the 
directorship of the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum, was to mount two successive 
and handsome exhibitions of the 
work of well-known European mas- 
ters. That they are followed by an 
exhibition of younger European 
painters is a perfect sign of the xeno- 
philia that motivates the American 
cultural scene. And it is a cause of 
sharp disappointment to American 
artists—especially since a much bet- 
ter show of the same kind could 
have been assembled here at home. 
The trip from Fifth Avenue to Mont- 
parnasse is apparently a much 


shorter — and certainly a more 
glamorous — one than to Greenwich 
Village. 

Of course, a show of younger 


American painters will follow this 
exhibition. If this means_ that 
Sweeney thinks the younger Ameri- 
cans are following the younger Euro- 
peans, he is mistaken. The fresh im- 
pulses, the new directions, are on this 
side of the water. The younger Euro- 
peans realize that, even if Sweeney 
does not. 
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On the Material Side by Ralph Mayer 


Embrittlement and Permanence 
The longevity of a paint, varnish, 
enamel, or any organic coating ma- 
terial is dependent on several factors. 
Once the coating has been applied to 
the surface and allowed to dry, it 
may last five years or 1,000, depend- 
ing on many circumstances—the 
physical properties of the materials 
themselves being the most important, 
and chief among them, those of ad- 
hesion and flexibility. 

In the case of oil painting, it has 
‘been said that “‘oil is the life of the 
paint” because the linseed (or other 
vegetable drying oil) is the ingredi- 
ent which gives flexibility to the coat- 
ing. It has also been said that “oil is 
the enemy”, but this expression, 
taken I believe from one of Rubens’ 
letters, refers to excess oil, that 
quantity over and above the amount 
necessary for binding the pigment 
in a good oil color, locking it into a 
tough layer which will attach itself 
firmly to the ground. Thus, it is not 
a disparagement of good linseed oil, 
but rather an admonition to keep the 
oil content of a paint within correct 
limits, and not to add excess oil 
haphazardly for the sake of manipu- 
lation. 

A coating material is subject to 
many adverse influences which can 
eventually cause defects and 
blemishes. This article, however, is 
concerned with the gradual degrada- 
tion of the coating material’s flexi- 
bility, or its progressive embrittle- 
ment, during normal exposure to air 
and sunlight. In the case of oil paints, 
the chemical reactions which are im- 
pelled by the actinic or photogenic 
effect of daylight are basic factors in 
the drying and formation of good 
paint films. But they are also pro- 
gressive; in the films of oil paints 
and other types of paints some kind 
of action may continue for years— 
perhaps for centuries. 


Previously, in my remarks concern- 
ing the addition of resinous painting 
or glazing mediums to oil paints, I 
said that the addition of any resin— 
soft, hard or synthetic—causes a loss 
of flexibility, and that therefore the 
well-balanced medium must contain 
a compensating ingredient. Among 
the available non-yellowing, time- 
tested materials in general use, I 
have recommended two heavy-bodied 
linseed oils: stand oil and sun- 
thickened oil. If this balanced medi- 
um is not used excessively, but mere- 
ly to give the desirable manipulative 
qualities to our oil colors, it should 
produce painting or glazing strokes 
that have the same elasticity and 
other physical properties as the 
brushstrokes obtained with straight 
tube colors. 

Because of their inherently low 
degree of flexibility or elasticity, 
some of our accepted methods of 
painting (for example, tempera and 
casein) cannot be used on flexible 
canvas; these mediums are con- 
sidered permanent only if a rigid 
board is used as a support. But with 
the standard and _ uncomplicated 
methods of oil painting, the use of 
canvas is unquestioned. 

How can the painter be assured on 
these points? How can he obtain 
guidance in the selection of materials 
and the methods of applying them? 
In the first place, we have the ac- 
cumulated data of the past. Im- 
properly interpreted, or selected out 
of context, this information can be 
distorted or misapplied. But fortu- 
nately we also have the recorded and 
published experiments, results and 
opinions of impartial observers who 
have devoted themselves to gathering 
this kind of data. 





The second part of this article will follow 
in the next issue. Thereafter, Mr. Mayer’s 
column will appear regularly on the first 
of each month. 


Who's News continued from page 14 


serve University, has received the French 
government’s Legion of Honor in recog- 
nition of his services in promoting Amer- 
kan cultural relations. Dr. Munro was one 
of the first American educators to be sent 
to Europe under the Fulbright Act in 1949. 
At that time he served as an exchange 
professor of esthetics at the Sorbonne. He 
is also editor of the Journal of Esthetics 
and Art Criticism, and was responsible 
for the issue of that publication devoted 
to French writing in the field. 


At the 78th annual membership meeting 
of the Art Students League of New York 

illiam C. Plante was elected president 
for 1954; Yeffe V. Kimball was elected 
Women’s vice-president and Thomas E. 
Fogarty, Jr. was elected men’s vice-presi- 
dent. Others elected were Maccabi Green- 
field, Edward Nesbitt and Larry Newquist. 

Leslie Waid, retiring president, who 
Served in that capacity since 1946, did not 
Tun for office this year. 
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The Baltimore Museum of Art’s director 
of education, Miss Belle Boas, will retire 
on the first of this month, after a long 
teaching career which began when she 
was 16. She taught for many years at the 
Horace Mann School, later went on to 
Columbia University and then became as- 
sociated with the Baltimore Museum. 


Dwight Kirsch, director of the Des 
Moines Art Center, Iowa, has been se- 
lected as the director and one-man jury 
of the exhibition, “American Painting, 
1954,” to be presented by the Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Richmond, from Feb- 
ruary 19 through March 21. Kirsch will 
select up to 100 paintings for the show. 


At the annual dinner of the Artists’ Fel- 
lowship at the Salmagundi Club, W. R. 
Leigh, painter of Indians and cowboys of 
the American West, was awarded the Ben- 
jamin West Clinedinst Memorial Medal 


[continued on page 29] 
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versity.” Benjamin Knotts is respon- 
sible for the display. 

The present arrangement gives 
each work sufficient “breathing 
space.” Replacing the dreary Roman 
numbers that identified each gallery 
in the past, unobtrusive signs guide 
the public by labeling each room’s 
contents. A sort of Skira “Taste of 
the Century” approach is taken, so 
that stress is placed on international 
kinships within periods. Variety is 
offered and points are made by juxta- 
positions; for example, the splendor 
and power of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion are contrasted with the sobriety 
and intimacy of Dutch Reformation 
paintings in an adjacent room. Some- 
times, too, a light decorative touch 
freshens a room: a curvilinear harp- 
sichord is an effective companion for 
the Tiepolo panel hanging above it. 
Again, there is a pleasant lesson in 
relationship in the grouping of 18th- 
century English and American pic- 
tures with a Canaletto and other 
paintings which, as Rousseau points 
out, “Americans and English saw and 
owned at this time.”’ Some pomp and 
preening highlights the Rembrandt 
rooms which are draped with For- 
tuny fabrics; here too the room 
scheme is varied by alternate walls 
of paneling and colored hangings. 

The Bache, Altman and Friedsam 
collections, which, according to be- 
quests must hang as units, are placed 
in separate rooms, but close to the 
spirit of the surrounding paintings, 
so that they are almost integrated 
with the general scheme. 

Parts of the installation will certain- 
ly prove controversial. For example, 
Rosa Bonheur’s huge Horse Fair of 
1853-55, has been brought out of 


Art Congress Program 
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rogram for the International Congress of Art re and Museology, to be held at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries on January 6, 7 and 8, from 10 a.m. 


| English unless otherwise noted. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6 


Chairman: Francis Henry Taylor, director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Address of welcome by the chairman 


1. Lewis Galantiére, critic, economist and author 
"Culture and Mass Culture in the United States" 


' George Salles, director of the Louvre 
"The Museums of Europe after the War" 


5. André Malraux, critic, writer 


"The Fundamental Problem of the Museum" (in French) 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 7 


Chairman: Martin Baldwin, director of the Toronto Art Gallery 
I. Sir Leigh Ashton, director of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


"Advances in the English Museums" 


3 Fiske Kimball, door of the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
"The Influence of the European Museum on the Presentation and 


Installation of American Cc'lections" 


"Rebuildin 
5. Dale Trendall, 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 8 


"The Restoration of Colonial Town Halls" 
"King Snefru and His Monuments" 
"Museums and Higher Education’’ (in 


‘‘Museums and the Individual" 
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(in French) 

3. Daniel F. Rubin de la Borbolla, director of the National Museum of Mexico 
"Pre-Columbian America and the Impact of the Spanish Conquest"’ 

4. Hu Shih, former Ambassador of China to the United States 

"The Responsibility for the Art Treasures of the East’’ 


3. Filippo Rossi, superintendent of the galleries of Florence 

‘Past and Present Functions of Museums in a Cultural Metropolis" 
4. Fernanda Wittgens, director of the Brera Picture Gallery, Milan 
of the Brera and the Carrara Gallery of Bergamo’ 
professor of Greek and _ archeology, Sydney, Australia 
“The Progress of a University Museum in Australia” 


Chairman: Sir Leigh Ashton, director of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 

Mario J. Buschiazzo, director of the Institute of American Art, University of Buenos Aires 
(in French) 
. Ahmed Fakhry, professor of ancient history, University of Cairo 


. Paul Fierens, director of the Royal 7" Fine Arts, Brussels 
rench 
. Fritz Gysin, director of the Swiss National Museum, Zirich 


4 John Coolidge, director of the Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge 
"The University Museum as an Instrument in the Teaching ° 


storage and now hangs in a gallery 
between Courbet’s Les Demoiselles de 
Village of 1851 and Corot’s large 
debut picture of 1834-35, Hagar i 
the Wilderness. Next to Manet’ 
Dead Christ with Angels, of 1863-64 
is Henri Regnault’s once-celebrated 
Salome, of 1869, a skillful painting 
for an artist who died at 28, but 
hardly a match for Manet. Manet’s 
debut picture, The Guitarist of 1860, 
also joins company with an Antoine 
Vollon (1833-1900), a rather super- 
ficial still-life. Rousseau points out 
that these are interesting pictures ip 
themselves, and of the same period; 
that in their time they were admired 
above Manet’s, and so should be seen 
again by the public. But will the pub 
lic, seeing this grouping of Bonheur 
and Courbet, of Vollon and Regnault 
with Manet, assume that the Metro- 
politan now considers these pictures 
on an equal or near-equal level; and 
since the Horse Fair dominates both 
the Courbet and Corot in size, and is 
placed between them, that it is a 
more important picture? 

To celebrate the reopening, the 
Metropolitan will also display trustee 
Robert Lehman’s famous collection 
of old masters and impressionists; 
contemporary paintings loaned by 
Chester Dale, and a group of impor- 
tant acquisitions of the past three 
years. 

Some visitors may be aghast when 
they see the new restaurant in the 
former Pompeian Court. Here the 
restraint and good taste revealed in 
the Met’s new décor has been aban- 
doned in favor of an elaborate deco- 
rator’s scheme which may be de 
scribed as Hollywood-baroque-mod- 
erne in style. 








to | p.m. All speeches will be delivered in 










(in Italian) 


(in French) 
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Chiefly Paintings 


The Parke-Bernet Galleries have an- 
nounced a heavy auction schedule in 
paintings for the month of January. On 
January 6, at 8 p.m., modern paintings 
from the joint collection of the singer, 
Hildegarde, and her manager, Anna So- 
senko, will go on the block. This sale 
includes American as well as European 
paintings; it was described in detail in the 
December 15 issue. A Thomas Benton 
from the sale is illustrated on this page. 

A collection of portrait miniatures, dat- 
ing from 1650 through 1830, from the es- 
tate of the late Gustavus A. Pfeiffer of 
New York, will come up for sale on Janu- 
ary 8 and 9. Included in this group of 
miniatures is a portrait of Oliver Crom- 
well’s son-in-law, George Ireton, by Sam- 
uel Cooper; “H.R.H. Princess Sophia” by 
Richard Cosway, and examples by Edward 
Greene Malbone, Andrew Plimer, Samuel 


Auction Calendar 


January 6, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. A sale of 
modern paintings from the Hildegarde—Anna So- 
senko Collections with additions from other private 
owners, Exhibition current, 


January 8, 10:15 A.M. & 1:45 P.M., & January 9, 
1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. A sale of English 
& French |8th-Century & other furniture & decora- 
tions, portrait miniatures, paintings, drawings & 
prints from the property of the estate of the late 
Gustavus A. Pfeiffer, removed from his apartment 
et 770 Park Avenue, New York and sold by order 
of the executors, along with property of Mrs. Ethel 
Robeson Sterling, Philadelphia, and Comtesse Ghis- 
laine d'Oultremont, & others. Exhibition current. 


January 12 & 13, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
A sale of the art reference library, including im- 
portant auction & other catalogues of the estate of 
the late Baron Cassel van doorn, Englewood, N. J., 
sold by order of the executrix and Abraham H. 
Sles, attorney. Sale includes books in Russian & 
other languages, many on Russian & Oriental art & 


Who's Who continued 


for outstanding achievement in fine arts. 
Leigh, who is 87, had a one-man exhibition 
of his paintings last April and May at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries. Out of that 
Show, 20 of his paintings were sold, in- 
cluding his large mural, “Buffalo Drive,” 
which brought $15,000. 
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Thomas Benton: “Letter from Overseas”. To be sold at Parke-Bernet, January 6. 


Shelley and others. A collection of decora- 
tive paintings and drawings by artists of 
various international schools go on the 
block at the same time and include a 
rare New York view by William R. Miller, 
“The Bay of New York, from the Heights 
of Hoboken,” a large canvas by Giovanni 
Pannini, “Roman Landscape,” and other 
landscapes, portraits and genre pictures. 

Scheduled for sale January 15 and 16 
are paintings from the estate of the late 
Valeria Knapp Langeloth Bonham. Among 
the choicer items are Nattier’s “Portrait 
of Mme. Adelaide,” formerly in the Mulli- 
ken collection; “George II” and “Family 
in Kensington Garden” by Hogarth, for- 
merly in the Whitelaw Reid collection; 
“La Famille de Jubach” by Tournieres; 
two paintings by J. Horemans the Elder, 
and “Nymphs in Landscape” by M. Diaz 
de la Pena. 


allied subjects from the estate of the late Gustavus 
A. Pfeiffer, New York, & other owners. Exhibition 
from January 5. 


January 15 & 16, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
A sale of French (8th-century furniture, paintings, 
tapestries, Chinese porcelains, rugs & other art 
property, from the estate of the late Valeria Knapp 
Langeloth Bonham, sold by order of the executors: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Knapp, Frederick T. Bonham and 
Frederick T. Bonham. Exhibition from January 9. 


January 20, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. A sale 
of old masters & 19th century paintings from various 
owners including property of the estate of the late 
Lillian E. Jackson, New York, sold by order of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Inc., administrator. Exhibition from 
January 16. 


January 22 & 23, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
A sale of American & English furniture & decora- 
tions from the estate of the late Mrs. J. Insley 
Blair & other sources. Exhibition from January 16. 













Scrambles 


| 
Did you solve the last Scramble? Try | 
to decipher the names of the three 
famous artists listed below. Answers on | 
page 33. 
OGERLCE 
ROTTENTIOT | 
YVEKACN 





BoD eer Ue 
EXHIBITION 
OF OIL TECHNIQUES 


JAN. 12th thru 23rd 


AT GRAND CENTRAL 


ART GALLERIES 
ERE ee i ae 


FREE DEMONSTRATIONS 
DAILY AT 2:30 P.M. 


ASK YOUR ARTISTS’ MATE- 
RIAL DEALER FOR SCHEDULE 
OF DEMONSTRATIONS 



























WRITE TODAY for your 


copy. Send your name, address, 
and 10¢ to cover cost of mailing 


£. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
140 Sullivan St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 


Note to Dealers and Schools: Sim- 
ply order on business stationery. 





















































| Headquarters 

















GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists Coors 


| COBALT BLUES 

| COBALT GREENS 

| COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 

|GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

| EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 

| EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


| — Founded 1854 — 


} | 
} « | 
|\FezaANpDIE €& SpeErRRLE, INC.| 
1205 Fulton Street New York City | 














CADMIUM YELLOWS 
EDS | 















































BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 







































PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 




















W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 

































































At your artist’s supply stores, or write te 
COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CoO., 
285 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 











JOSEPH MAYER C0., INC. 


New York 
“Everything for the Artist" 








5 Union Square 


Available at All Good Art Shops 


CANSON 


‘MI -TEINTES "' 


The Remarkable Colored Paper For 


TEMPERA-CASEIN-PASTEL 
THE MORILLA CO., New York 10, N. Y. 







Where to Show 








National 


Baltimore, Maryland 


BALTIMORE WATERCOLOR CLUB 49TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Feb. 16-Mar. 14. Baltimore Museum 
of Art. Media: watercolor and gouache. Entry fee 
$2. Jury. Prizes. Write Roland Bogia, 508 Brook Road. 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBITION. Nov. 3- 
Nov. 28, 1954. Jury. Awards. Entry blanks due Sept. 
1S. Entries due Sept. 20. Write Department of Art, 
School of Home Economics, Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 44TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. May 1-23. Avery Memoria! 
Galleries. Media: oil, sculpture and print. Entry fee 
$4. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Apr. 24. Write 
Louis J. Fusari, Sec'y, P.O. Box 204. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF NEW 
JERSEY EXHIBITION. Riverside Museum. Feb.7-Feb. 
28. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture and graphic 
work. Entry fee $5 ($3 refund if not accepted). Jury. 
Prizes: medals and cash awards. Entry cards and 
— due Feb. |. Write Estelle Silvey, 117 Stevens 
ve. 


Los Angeles, California 


THIRD NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION. Apr. 26-May 
14. Media: all print except monotype. Entry fee $2. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Mar. 22. Entries due 
Mar. 29. Write Dr. Julius Heller, Department of 
Fine Arts, 3518 University Avenue. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


ART ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS 53RD 
ANNUAL. Mar. 21!-April Ii. Delgado Museum of 
Art. Fee: $5 annual dues. Media: painting, sculp- 
ture, graphic arts, original crafts. Jury. Entries due 
Mar. 14. Prizes: $1,625 in cash. Write: Exhibition, 
i} ne Museum of Art, City Park, New Orleans 
19, La. 


New York, New York 


AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
GRAND NATIONAL COMPETITION. Apr. 3-19. Na- 
tional Arts Club. Open to members. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel and drawing. Entry fee $4. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Mar. 31. Write Boylan Fitz-Gerald, 
AAPL Headquarters, 15 Gramercy Park. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINTERS 
53RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 8-20. Portraits, 
Inc. Media: watercolor on ivory. Entry fee $1 for 
non-members. Jury. Prizes. Write Alma H. Bliss, 322 
E. 126 Street, New York 35, N. Y. 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 87TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 25-Mar. 14. National Acad- 
emy Galleries. Media: watercolor and pastel. Entry 
fee $5. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Feb. 11. Write Cyril 
A. Lewis, 175 Fifth Ave. 


CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE ART CLUB. Mar. 
15-31. National Arts Club. Open to all women ar- 
tists. Media: oil, watercolor and sculpture. Entry fee 
$4. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Mar. |. Entries 
due Mar. 12. Write Dorothy Drew, 448 East 58th St. 


CREATIVE GALLERIES 5TH ANNUAL. All media. 
Entry fee. Jury. Awards: three one-man shows. 
Entries due Mar. 27. Write Creative Galleries, 108 
West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS 7TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 28-Mar. 13. National Arts Club. Media: 
oil, watercolor, casein, graphic and sculpture. Entry 
fee $5. Prizes. Entries due Feb. 24. Write May Hei- 
loms, 1915 Morris Ave., Bronx 53. 


NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY ISTH ANNUAL 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 23-Apr. 19. 
Serigraph Galleries. Media: original serigraphs only. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Entry blanks and entries due 
Feb. |. American section and foreign section. Write 
Doris Meltzer, director, Serigraph Galleries, 38 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y 


NEW YORK CENTER GALLERY FEBRUARY EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 3-28. Open to all artists whose work 
depicts New York City or life in the city. Two works 
eligible. Fee $1 for each entry. Jury. Work due 
Jan. 20, 21, 22. Write Director, New York City 
canter Gallery, 131 West 55th Street, New York 
iv. HY. 


SERIGRAPH SOCIETY ISTH ANNUAL _ INTERNA- 
TIONAL SPRING EXHIBITION. Feb. 23-Apr. 19. 
Jury. Prizes. Write National Serigraph Society, 38 
West 57th Street. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN GRAPHIC ARTISTS 38TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION AND ISTH ANNUAL MIN- 


GEORGE BARBER 


Evening Classes in 


DRAWING and PAINTING 
For information write 


59 West 12th Street, New York City 
OR 5-5465 or AL 5-0004 



















































NEW SCHOOL 


66 West 12th Street, N. Y. 1] 


ART 


EGAS 
Art Director 


Fine Arts 








BACON 
BRACH 
CRAWFORD 
FRASCONI 
GROSS 
LEVI 
LIPTON 
PASCUAL 
PRESTOPINO 
SCHANKER 
TONEY 
YUNKERS 




































ABBOTT 
BRODOVITCH 
KLEYKAMP 
LEHMANN-HAUPT 
SEGEL 
STEWART 


SPRING TERM STARTS FEB. | 
ASK FOR CATALOG 


ORegon 5-2700 


Applied 
Arts 





































FAMOUS ARTISTS 


teach at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


Now in its 78th regular session 


No entrance requirements. Tuition. 
is by the month, and you may reg- 
ister at an time. Moryning, after- 
noon and evening sessions daily— 
Monday thru Friday. 


Full or part time registration ac- 
cepted. Also, special one-evening- 
a-week classes. 


Approved for veterans training 
under Public Laws 346 & 16. 


On Saturdays there are specicl 
classes for children and adults. 


For full information, 
write or phone for catalog 


Stewart Kionis, Director 
215 W. 57th, N.Y.C. Circle 7-4510 








THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


77 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious student, 
the professional and the amateur. Distinguished tee 
New courses in Textile Design, Woodcut, Jewelry ane 


Dimensional Design. Morning, Afternoon, and Evening 
classes in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Ftching 
Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling and Design. Al 

for eligible veterans, P.L. 346. 

Spring Term starts Feb. ist. Write for Free cael 
Eastern Parkway, B’kiyn 38, N. Y. NEvins 


Art Digest 















; 
1 








{ATURE EXHIBITION. Feb. 5-27. Kennedy Galleries. 
Media: intaglio, relief and planographic. Entry fee. 

. Prizes. Entries due Jan. I1. Write S.A.G.A., 
toed sth Avenue. 


Norwich, Connecticut 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Sponsored by 
the Norwich Art Association. All media. $2 hanging 
fee for non-members. Jury. Prizes. Work due on or 
before February 28. Write Joseph P. Gualtieri, Nor- 
wich Art School. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE PRINT CLUB'S 28TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
WOOD ENGRAVING, WOODCUTS AND BLOCK 
PRINTS. Feb. 5-Feb. 26. Media: wood engravings, 
woodcuts, linoleum prints and other block prints 
in black and white. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due 
Jan. 15. Write: The Print Club, 1614 Latimer Street. 


Portland, Maine 
7BTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 28-Mar. 28. L.D.M. 
Sweat Memorial Art Museum. Media: oil, watercolor 
and pastel. Entry fee $3. Jury. Write Bernice Breck, 
lll High Street. 


$t. Augustine, Florida 

Sl. AUGUSTINE ART ASSOCIATION MARCH 
EXHIBIT. Mar. 7-31. Media: oil and watercolor. 
Entry fee $3 dues; $1 hanging fee. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks due Feb. 24. Entries due Feb. 27. 
Write St. Augustine Art Association. 


Seattle, Washington 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 26TH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. Mar. Il-Apr. 4. Media: all print except 
monotype. Entry fee $2. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry 
cards and entries due Feb. 15. Write Clarence 
Harris, 316 N. 73rd. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
ACADEMIC ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 5TH ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION. Mar. 7-Apr. 4. For artists working in 
traditional or academic manners. Media: oil, water- 
color and print. Entry fee $3 for non-members. Jury 
Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Feb. 26. Write 
Mrs. Mary L. Keefe, Academic Artists Association, 
P.O. Box 1769. 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE 35TH ANNUAL JURY 
SHOW. Mar. 7-28. Media: oil, watercolor, casein, 
pastel, gouache, print, drawing and sculpture. Entry 
fee $4. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Feb. 24. Write 
Springfield Art League. 


Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB'S 57TH AN- 
NUAL OPEN EXHIBITION. Mar. 7-28. National 
Collection of Fine Arts, U. S$. National Museum. 
Open to all artists in watercolor, pastel or graphic 
arts. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry fee $2. Entry cards 
due Feb. 19; work due Feb. 26. Write Katherine S. 
Summy, 1673 Columbia Rd., Washington 9. D. C. 


Wichita, Kansas 


WICHITA KANSAS ART ASSOCIATION GALLERIES 
DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMIC EXHIBITION. Apr. 
l-May ||. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Mar. 16, Write 
Maude Schollenberger, 401 North Belmont Avenue. 


Regional 


Brooklyn, New York 


BROOKLYN ARTISTS BIENNIAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 
10-Apr. 4. Open to artists residing or teaching in 
Brooklyn. Media: oil, watercolor, drawing, print and 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Write Department of Paint- 
ings and Sculpture, Brooklyn Museum. 


East Orange, New Jersey 


ART CENTRE OF THE ORANGES 3RD ANNUAL 
STATE EXHIBIFION. Mar. 7-20. Open to New Jersey 
artists. Media: oi! and watercolor. Entry fee $3. Jury. 
Prizes, Entry blanks due Feb. 17. Entries due Feb. 2: 
Write Lillian W. Althofen, I16 Prospect Street. 


Huntington, West Virginia 


EXHIBITION 80. Apr. I1-May 2. Open to all artists 
and craftsmen beyond high school age within 80-mile 
tadius of Huntington, and to members of Tri-State 
Creative Arts Association. Media: all. Entry fee $2 
for members; $3 for non-members. Jury. Entry blanks 
due Mar. 20. Entries due Mar. 25. Write "Exhibition 
80", Huntington Galleries, Park Hills. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


MIDWEST 3RD BIENNIAL EXHIBITION. Feb. !-Mar. 
28. Open to artists living in Colorado, lowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, North 
and South Dakota and Wyoming. Media: painting, 
Sculpture and graphic. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and 
entries due Jan. 26. Write Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 
Dodge Street. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MISSOURI EXHIBITION. 
Feb. 15-Mar. 15. City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
Open to Missouri artists and those who reside 
within 50 miles of its borders. Media: oil, water- 
color, pastel, graphic arts, sculpture and crafts. 
nly original works not previously exhibited in 
City Art Museum are eligible. Entries due between 


Si rt Secretary, City Art Museum, 


San Antonio, Texas 


TEXAS WATERCOLOR SOCIETY FIFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Feb. 7-Feb. 28. Witte Memorial 
Museum. Open to present and former Texas resi- 


January 1, 1954 


dents. Medium: watercolor. Fee $3 for non-mem- 
bers. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work due Jan. 
23. Write to Mrs. E. P. Kinzie, 317 Tuttle Road. 


Sioux City, lowa 


OIL EXHIBITION. May. Open to artists of lowa, 
Minnesota, South Dakota and Nebraska. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due Apr. 15. Write Sioux City Art Center, 
613 Pierce Street. 


Syracuse, New York 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 2ND_ RE- 
GIONAL ART EXHIBITION. Mar. 6-Apr. 4. Open 
to artists of central New York. Media: oil, water- 
color, pastels, graphic arts, sculpture. Prizes. Write 
Regional Art Exhibition, Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


Scholarships 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Six memorial scholarships of $750 
are available to creative artists of outstanding 
merit. Applications will be received until Feb. 15. 
Write Cranbrook Academy, Bloomfield Hills, Mich- 
igan. 


ee 
ee ae 


PULITZER TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP. A_ $1,500 
scholarship is offered to students between 15 and 30 
years of age, currently enrolled in any accredited 
U. S. art school. Applicants must submit for jury 
consideration a representative group of work in one 
medium only. Entry blanks due Mar. 22; work due 
Mar. 20. Write Vernon C. Porter, director, National 
Academy of Design, 1083 5th Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 


WOOLLEY FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. Under 
auspices of the Institute of International Education, 
four scholarships are offered for the academic year 
1954-55 for the study of art and music in Paris. Ap- 
plications, with all supporting documents, due not 
later than Feb. |, 1954. Write to the U. S. Student 
Department of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, | East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y 


Applications for the $5,000 Paris Prize in Architec- 
ture for study and travel abroad are due at the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, 115 East 40th street, 
New York, 16, N. Y., before February |. Candidates 
must be citzens, under 30, unmarried, and either 
hold a degree in architecture, or be eligible to 
receive one in June, 1954, or have completed equiv- 
alent work. 





UCU eS 
oil colors you can 


PCS 








permanence of every color 


e brilliancy full and lasting 
e finest artists’ quality throughout «¢ 


uniform consistency 


e brushing quality adaptable to any technique 
e honest colors competently made 


Alizarine Crimson ...... - 65 
Barium Yellow .........- 65 
Burnt Siena ...........- .40 
Burnt Umber ........ eos MO 
Cadmium Yellow Light.... .75 


Cadmium Yellow Medium.. .75 


Cadmium Yellow Deep.... .75 
Cadmium Orange ........ 75 
Cadmium Red Light. ...... -85 
Cadmium Red Med. Light.. .85 


Cadmium Red Medium.... .85 
Cadmium Red Deep ..... « 6 
Chromium Oxide Green 
OGMOGUO 2. cccccccces 50 
Cerulean Blue .......... 1.50 
Cobalt Blwe ... 2 cccccee 1.00 
Cobalt Violet Light....... 1.50 
Green Earth ...... cocoe 
Indian Red ...........-- -40 
Ivory Black ......... eos MO 
Manganese Blue ........ -90 
Manganese Violet ....... -90 
Mars Violet ...........- .40 
Mars Yellow Opaque..... 40 
Mars Yellow Golden...... 40 
Naples Yellow ..... -- 65 
Permanent Green Light.... .65 































Permanent Green Deep.... .65 
Pthalocyanine Blue ...... .65 
Pthalocyanine Green ..... .75 
Pthalo Tint-Cerulean Hue.. .65 


Prussian Blue ........ coe JO 
Rew Silene ...ccccccccoce 40 
Raw Umber ............ 40 
Rose Madder ........... -65 
Strontium (Lemon) Yellow .75 
Ultramarine Blue Deep.... .50 
Ultramarine Red ........ -65 
Ultramarine Violet ...... -65 
Venetian Red ........ coe 
WIE cc cc ccecscsese -65 
Yellow Ochre .......... 40 
Yellow Ochre, Light...... 40 
Zinc Yellow .........45. 50 
Zine White (Large)...... 1 


Zinc White (Quad)...... .60 
Titanium-Zinc White 


Charme} .cavcsce cove t® 
Titanium-Zine White 
0 Eee - 60 


Titanium White (Large) . . .1.00 
Titanium White (Quad) ... .60 
Flake White (Large)..... 1.25 
Pastose White (Large). ..1.50 


Studio Size 
1“ x “a 


Available at your 
favorite store 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Taubes Varnishes and Mediums 























THE SCHOOL 


CATALOGUE ih 


REQUEST Dt aa) 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Since 1887 one of the great museum schools providing professional training in 
painting, sculpture and design. Complete facilities combined with unsurpassed reference 
material in the adjacent Cincinnati Art Museum. Eleven studios, photographic 
Laboratory, print-making studios, cafeteria and library. Courses in painting, drawing, 
sculpture, stone carving, print making, advertising design, photography, and museum 
problems. Fourteen endowed scholarships including traveling scholarships. For infor- 
mation, address: Registrar, Eden Park, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


OF THE WORCESTER 


SALISBURY 





Herbert P. Barnett, Dean 


ART MUSEUM 


38 12 2 WORCESTER, ULES us hl eee 

















































NATIONAL ACADEMY SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


EST. 1826 


PHILIPP, N.A. 
BOUCHE, \.A. 


OLINSKY, N.A. 


Enter Any Day, Any Month, Morn- 
ing, Afternoon, Evening Classes. 
Register by Month or Semester. 
$3,500 in Prizes, Medals, Scholar- 
ships Awarded Annually. 


3 East 89 St., N. Y. 28 


The Professional School for Ca- 
M OORE reer Women. 109th year. Inter- 
nationally known artist-instruc- 
tors. Diploma & degree courses 
Y ee Art, Art Ed., 
ashion Design & Illus., In- 
INSTITUTE terior & Textile Design, Point. 
1326 N. Broad Street, 
OF ART Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
N GALLERY AND 
ae OF ART 
WEST PALM BEACH, 
SCHOOL REOPENS OCT. 7 1953 
Classes for adults & children, 


for advanced students & beginners. 
Prospectus on request 


EN 9-4880 





ing & Illus. Crafts. G.l. & 
State approved. Dormitories. 
Catalog. 








Institute of Arf 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 











TE441 SUNMIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
School of Art 


Degrees in Art Education, Advertising, 
Design, Interior Design, History of 
Art, Painting and Ceramics. 







For catalog, write: Vance Kirkland, Director 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Six $750 merit awards for the 1954-55 


school year available to 
sculptors, designers, architect 
metalsmiths. Applications 


painters, 
S, weavers, 


ceramis*s and received 


until Feb. 1 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
111 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825 BALTIMORE 1954 
Courses in Fine Arts. Teacher Education, 
Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, 
Interior Decoration, etc. Catalogs on 
request. 

RINEHART SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


O’HA 


WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 


FLORIDA—JAN. AND Fes. 1954 


CALIFORNIA—JULY AND AUGUST 
RENO, NevADA—SePT. 8-20 
Dayton, Oxnto—Sepr. 28-Ocr. 
Write Mrs. Eliot O’ Hara, 2025 & Se., 
Washington 6, D. 


TB aoe eee 


Professional! training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


. WwW. 








For information address 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Museum Under New Management continued from page 11 


the current show, will continue on 
home-ground in the spring in an ex- 
hibition devoted to contemporary 
Americans. Both of these are double- 
purpose exhibitions; they are de- 
signed for public consumption and 
also for the private edification of the 
board of trustees, with possible pur- 
chases in mind. The “one-man’s 
choice” policy proved an instantane- 
ous success with the trustees. On 
Sweeney’s recommendation, paint- 
ings (one-each) by 26 of the 33 
younger Europeans were added to 
the museum’s permanent collection. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
selection of Americans will find equal 
favor. In any case, that show is cer- 
tain to be full of surprises. There is 
every possibility that Sweeney will 
make American painting look tan- 
talizingly different, even unrecogniz- 
able—which in the realm of abstract 
painting will constitute no mean 
feat. He is stubbornly disinclined to 
do the obvious. He has never, for ex- 
ample, forgiven himself for taking 
Alfred Barr’s advice and including 
a Beckmann in his 1952 Paris show, 
“Masterpieces of the 20th Century,” 
arranged in connection with the fes- 
tival of the arts sponsored by the 
Committee on Cultural Freedom. “An 
intuitive mistake in relation to the 
quality of this or that example of 
an artist’s work is far less reprehen- 
sible than one which violates one’s 
principles,” he declares. It is a safe 
bet that the Americans will have a 
consistent character, however. No 
matter how arguable their content, 
Sweeney’s exhibitions are coherent 
statements. 

In addition to his contemporary 
shows, Sweeney is hoping to stage 
a Brancusi retrospective at a still un- 
determined future date. An even 
more ambitious yearly exhibition 
schedule will follow on the comple- 
tion of the Frank Lloyd Wright 
Building. (At the moment architect, 
museum budget and city regulations 
seem snarled in a hopeless impasse, 
but Sweeney is confident the museum 
will be in its new quarters within 
a year and a half, or two.) 





In allied fields the museum is un- 
dertaking an enterprising and am. 
bitious program of publication and 
circulating exhibitions, and has set 
up an art films “laboratory” and a 
department of conservation. Three 
books will be brought out each year, 
varying from solid scholarly works 
like a catalogue raisonné of Kandin- 
sky, with a wealth of color plates, 
to more modest monographs on De- 
launay, Klee, Gleizes, those artists in 
whose works the museum is particu- 
larly rich. At the moment, the ver- 
satile director is editing a book on 
the correspondence between Mon- 
drian and van Doesburg, writing a 
Delaunay monograph for spring pub- 
lication, and advising his typo- 
graphical and design consultant, Her- 
bert Matter, on a catalogue of the 
museum collection. There are also 
plans afoot for a magazine quar- 
terly—‘‘a contemporary Burlington” 
which will devote single issues to 
such subjects as Kandinsky and the 
Blaue Reiter movement. A unique 
departure is the film department, 
which will both collect and commis- 
sion documentary art films. One is 
in progress now on Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

With all this activity, Sweeney 
doesn’t get much sleep these days. 
“It is all so difficult in the begin- 
ning,” he observes, adding after a 
pause for reflection, “but that, of 
course, is what makes this such an 
exciting opportunity.” Then he is off 
again riding a rich current of dis- 
course, rounding on specific problems 
of his museum, blending the orotund 
phrase with sharp, practical observa- 
tion, mixing picturesque anecdote 
with encyclopedic information. At 
one moment Sweeney can be as grave 
as a deacon, at another, fay and dis- 
arming, and at still another, jocular 
and full of booming laughter. 

His combination of charm and 
solemn persuasiveness has utterly 
won over his trustees. They appar- 
ently feel as committed as he does. 
An illustration of Sweeney’s power 
of conversion was his dissuasion of 
one of his trustees, a horse fancier, 


Pablo Picasso: 


“Mandolin and Guitar” 
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from buying a painting by Sir Al- 
fred Munnings for his private collec- 
tion. He was deflected to Stuart 
Davis on the rather flimsy pretense 
that the painting would contain at 
Jeast “a hint of a horse.” 

Allowed a free hand, Sweeney 
gives every promise of brightening 
the future of controversy over con- 
temporary art. With any luck, his 
policies—in combination with Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s projected structure— 


may revive some useful public de- 
bate about contemporary painting, a 
subject that has provoked only the 
most apathetic reactions recently. 
One senses that Sweeney is by no 
means averse to controversy and 
could be positively formidable under 
attack. In its new director, the mu- 
seum has found an able Socratic gad- 
fly, an accomplished trouble-shooter, 
a man brilliantly equipped to express 
and defend his -wn partisanship. 


Los Angeles continued from page 10 


Elise produces vivid abstractions that 
convey a sense of motion; Longstreet 
—writer and painter—wants us to 
see things and is capable of amaz- 
ingly animated sketches, mostly of 
jazz players, which recall Pop Hart. 
Both painters are part of Function- 
ists West (mentioned last month), 
and as such will be showing with 
Helen Lundeburg and Feitelson at 
the Los Angeles Art Association 
later in January. 


e Alice Rahon will be shown at the 
Paul Kantor Gallery from January 


Coast-to-Coast Notes 


African Treasure in Baltimore 


The Baltimore Museum of Art will exhibit 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan Wurtzburger’s col- 
lection of African Negro sculpture from 
January 12 through February 14. Seven 
years ago, when the museum held its large 
exhibition of African art—the first to be 
drawn from American repositories—hardly 
any object other than South African could 
be obtained in the city. Today Baltimore 
boasts two important private collections 
in the field. 

According to museum officials the 
Wurtzburger collection comprises over 100 
pieces, with several examples from the 


Nigeriam Female Figure, 
Wurtzburger loan show, 
Baltimore Museum of Art 







11 through February 12. She has 
been in Mexico for 14 years, and her 
refined and distinguished work was 
first seen by the writer at Inez 
Amor’s Gallery in Mexico City. This 
is Paul Klee with a Mexican differ- 
ence. Just as Latin American art has 
been able to wed the primitivism of 
Picasso to the jungle and make the 
marriage work, here the child-like 
yet sophisticated communications of 
a Klee, complete with suns and half- 
moons, are written or scratched into 
a ground of rich color—greens and 
bronzes—to paraphrase Indian art. 


regions of the “African art belt” which 
stretches from the French Sudan to the 
Belgian Congo. The collection has much 
diversity of material, consisting of ritual 
and secular objects in wood, bronze, ivory, 
fiber cloth and pottery. Ranging from 
sophisticated abstractions with elaborate 
finish to terrifying images of savagery, 
this collection, the museum notes, “is a 
testimony to the expert knowledge and 
discriminating selectivity of its owners.” 


Good Design: Scandinavian Version 


At the request of 20 U. S. museums, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland and Denmark have 
organized and financed an exhibition titled 
“Design in Scandinavia”, which opens 
January 15 at the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, Richmond, and which will later 
tour the country for four years under the 
auspices of the American Federation of 
Arts. [See page 5.] 

The exhibition presents to the American 
public the new Scandinavian designs in 
furniture, textiles, silver, glass and china, 
both handmade and machine finished. It 
marks the first occasion that 20 U. S. cul- 
tural institutions have made a concerted 
effort to circulate an international display 
of any kind. 

A four-nation competition for the de- 
sign of the show’s traveling installation 
was won by the Danish architect, Eric 
Herlow, whose plans provide for all cases, 
tables and pedestals, as well as lighting, 
backgrounds and music. At each showing, 
an illustrated catalogue, postcards, post- 
ers, publications, films, filmstrips and 
other educational materials will be avail- 
able. 

Following the showing at Richmond, the 
show will tour the country. Subsequent 
stops will be listed in the calendar. 


Answers to the “scrambles” on page 29: 
El Greco, Tintoretto, Van Eyck. 


paint 
and have fun 


---with EARL GROSS 


for six weeks. February 8 

to Mar. 19, at Long Boat 

Key Art Center, Sarasota, Fla. 
Water color, oil, landscape, 

figure and still life. Write 

for information to Earl Gross, 

620 N. Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 





LAYTON a¢"&2 

OF AR 
Painting, Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Illustration, Sculp- 
ture, Photography; Industrial, In- 
terior and Architectural Design. 
Faculty of professional artists. B.F.A. degree. 
Completely modern new building by Lake Michi- 
gan. 34th year. Spring, summer, fall terms. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge and Miriam Frink, Directors 
Dept. 514, 1362 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis, 


catirornia® PASADENA 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 


* Frode N. Dann, Director 
314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in painting, illustration, sculpture, 
sculpture ceramics, mural decoration, graphics. Coordi- 
nated with University of Pennsyivania for B.F.A., 
M.F.A., B.S. in Ed. degrees. Established 1806. Distin- 
guished faculty. Day, Evening. Summer School. Cata- 
logue: write R. T. Entenmann. 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





/ 
she HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


The CONTEMPORARIES 
@ Lowengrund 
e@ Moy 


Courses In All 
@ Yunk ers. Graphic Media 


@ Ponce de Leon 


959 Madison at 75 St., N. Y. 21 Tr 9-1980 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
ings, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial 
Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with Museum col- 
lection through study and lectures. Est. 1876. Also 
Evening School. Russell T. Smith, Head of the 
School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


THE [\INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 

PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 

Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 

ing Arts. Teacher Training. 

Bachelor's and Master's De- 

grees. Accredited. Mid- 

year entry. 

Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, !1l., Box 127 
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Calendar of Exhibitions 


AKRON, OHIO 

Institute to Jan. 24: M. Karasz. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute Jan. 8-Feb. 

ALBION, MICH. 

College to Jan 
Davidek. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Feb. 
ies of Painting. 

ATHENS, GA. 

Museum To Jan. 25: Fr. Lithos (Binet); 
Watercolors (Metropolitan). 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum Jan. |7-Feb. 14: Sironi-Marini. 

Walters Gallery To Feb. |: Care of a 
Collection. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum To Jan. 30: H. 
Weol. Soc. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown To Jan. 9: L. Fe 
30: T. Connolly. 

Childs Jan.: Amer. & Europ. 

Doll & Richards To Jan. 15: Amer. Ptgs. 

Institute Jan. 7-Feb. 9: Smith College 
Collection. 

Mirski Jan.: Cont. Art. 

Museum Jan. |7-Feb. 7: Boston Society 
of Independent Artists. 

Shore Studio Jan. Cont. Ptgs. 

Vose Jan. Amer. Ptgs. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright 1o Jan. 17: Buffalo Society of 
Artists. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Arts Club Jan. 4-25: Stained Glass. 

Institute To Jan. 10: Japanese Prints; 


1: Currier & Ives. 


. 21: Culver, Lotterman, 


15: 3 Centur- 


Cook; Ala. 


ininger; Jan, II- 


Jan. 14-Feb. 25: Sargent, Whistler, 
Mary Cassatt. 

Library Jan. 4-29: V. Berdich; H. Mar- 
tin. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Museum Jan.: Religious Prints. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Art Colony To Jan. 10: Sculp. Ann 
To Jan 31: D. Ellis 

Museum To Jan. 21: Cont. Swiss Archi- 
tecture. 


COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 

Mirell Gallery To Jan. 14: D. Gotts- 
chalk. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Arts Center To Jan. ||: M. Pineda; H. 


Tovish; To Jan. 31: Faculty. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. . 
Museum Jan.: Halsey Dual. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


McLean Gallery Jan.: Cont. Ptas. 


New York City 


Museums 
Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) Jan. 20- 
Mar. |.: "Take Care. 


City of N. Y. (5th at 103) Jan Tides 
of Time'’; Distinguished Gadgets. 
Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To Jan. 

Jan. 9: Puerto Rican Santos. 
Guggenheim (5th at 88) To Feb. 21: 
Young European Painters. 
Jewish (5th at $2) To Mar. 22: Mod 
tgs. from Perm. Coll.; Jan. 20-Mar 
3: Former Pupils of Educational A 
ance, Then and Now. 


Metropolitan (5th at 82) Jan.: Amer 
Ptg., 1754-1954: Art & Anatomy; 
Opening Jan. 9%: 700 European 
Ptgs., 13th-20th Century. 

Modern (I1 W 53) To Jan. 17: New 


Talent; To Jan. 24: Young Amer. 
Printmakers; To Feb. 22: Design Coll. 
Acauisitions 

National Academy (1083 5th) Jan. 2 
Feb. 7: Audubon Artists. 

N. Y. Historical Society (Cent. Pk. W. 
at 77) Jan.: The First Century of 
Columbia College; John Peter Zen 

i Pr nter 

Riverside (310 Riv. Dr. at 103) Jan. 
10-30 Modern Paint- 


ger, Colonia 


0: Federation of 
ers and Sculptors. 
Whitney (10 Ww. 8) To Jan. 10: Selec- 


tions from Permanent Collection: 


Jan. 14-Mar. 7: George Grosz 
Galleries 
A.A.A, 


(711 Sth) To Jan. 9: S. Romm; 
Jan. 4-16: H. O. Hofmann. 
A.C.A. (63 E 57) Jan. 4-16: Refregier, 
ceramics; Jan. 11-30: P. Reisman. 
Alan (32 E 65) To Jan. 23: E. Millman 


Alphabet (216 E 45) Jan. |!-Mar. 31: 
T. Thompson. 
Argent (67 E 59) To Jan. 9: C. Rein- 


hold; Jan. 11-30: L. T. Hagen. 
Artisans (32 W 58) Jan. 4-24: G. Pine. 
Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Jan. 14: 


. Bluestein. 
os (215 W 57) Jan. 5-23: C. A. 
oom. 
eee (38 E 57) Jan. 4-23: J. G. 
mith. 
Barbizon, Little (Lex. & 63) Jan.: 
G. G. Davis. 
nee eeene (58 & 6th) To Jan. 31: 
apian,. 
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Museum Jan. 3-31: ‘eas Old 
Master Drwgs; To Feb. 7: Ptrs. ofthe 
West. 

DAYION, OHIO 

Institute To Feb. 21: Ohio Printmakers. 

DELRAY BEACH, FLA. 

Mayo Hill Gallery To Jan. 15: Cont. 
Group. 

DENVER, COLO. 


Museum To Jan. 10: 5th Ann‘! Metro- 


politan; Jan. 1!0-Feb. 2: 10 Mod. 
Masters. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Art Center To Jan. II: 
Jan. 17: B. B. Boyd. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute To Feb. 28: Villon Prints. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Museum Jan. 5-31: 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Atheneum To Jan. 10: Good Design; 
Jan. 16-Feb. 14: Women Painters. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Cont. Arts Museum Jan. 1|0-Feb. II: 
Amer. Ptg. 
Museum To Jan. 10: Sutherland-Moore. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


E. Winter; To 


"Good Design." 


Herron Institute To Jan. 31: Cont. 
Amer. Weols; To Jan. 31: C. J. 
Laughlin. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. : 

Nelson Gallery Jan. 20th Anniversay; 
To Jan. 31: Vasilieff. 


LINCOLN, MASS. 

DeCordova Museum To Jan. 31: New 
England Watercolors. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Art Assoc. Jan.: Elise; Feitelson: 
street; Lundeberg. 

Cowie Amer. Ptgs. 

Hatfield Fr. & Amer. 

Kantor Cont. Amer. 

Landau Cont. Amer. 

Lynch Cont. Art. 

Museum To Jan. 17: Pointillist School; 
To Jan. 27: 7 Painters of Israel. 

Vigeveno Mod. Fr. & Amer. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum To Jan. 31: 
ings. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Jan. 25: Nadelman, 
sculp.; Boston Printmakers. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Institute To Jan. 19: Oriental & African 
Art; B. Gere; M. Nohl. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute To Mar.: Picasso & Braque. 

Univ. Gallery To Jan. 17: Santos; To 


Long- 


Cont. Draw- 








Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) Jan. |-I5: 
roup. 
Borgenicht (61 E 57) Jan. 4-23: |. 

Bolotowcky; Jan. 4-23: Corbett 
Cadby-Birch (2) E 63) To Jan. 25: 


Zao Wou-ki. 

Caravan (132 E 65) Jan. 9-29: Land & 
Seascapes. 

Carlebach (937 3rd) Jan.: Northwest 


Indian Art. 


Carstairs (11 E 57) Jan.: Rouault. 


Chapellier (48 E 57) Jan. 16-30: 
Miyamoto. 
7 Center (13) W 55) Jan.: Cont. 


Pabst (100 W 56) Jan. 4-16: D. 
Wohlrath. 

Contemporary Arts (106 E 57) To Jan 
8: J. Domareki. 


Cooper (313 W 53) To Jan. 27: L. 
Gruen, H. Bruder; S. Ginsberg 
sculp. 


Coronet (106 E 60) Jan.: Mod. Fr. 
tgs. 

Crespi (205 E 58) Jan. 4-23: S. Hughes. 
Davis (23! E Jan. 4-23: Remenick. 


Downtown (32 & 51) Jan. 5-30: Mar rin 
n the Fifties. 

Durlacher (1! E 57) To Jan. 9: Old 
Master Drawings; Jan. 12-Feb. 6: 


W. Stuempfig. 
Eggleston (969 Mad. at 76) Jan. 4-16: 
F. Mason. 


Eighth (33 W 8) To Jan. 10: Fisher 
Maine School; Jan. 11-24: Bronx 
Artists Guild. 

Feig! (601 Mad.) To Jan. 9: Small 
Ptgs; Jan. 11-30: Europ. Ptgs. 


ee Arts Assoc. (41 E 57) Jan.; Fr. 

tgs. 

Fried (6 E 65) To Jan. 8: Duchamp 
Picabia; Jan. I1-Feb. 13: Balla, 
Severini. 

Friedman {20 E 49) Jan.: J. Freeman. 

Gallery East (7 Ave. A) Jan. 7-29: 
Group. 

Galerie Moderne (49 W 53) To Jan. 
1S: "Christmas Omnibus." 

a xy * Etienne (46 W 57) Jan. 

8-25: E. Jolin. 

Galeria Sudamericana (866 Lex.) Jan. 
4-23: J. Girona. 

Ganso (125 E 57) Jan. 4-23: Jan Gelb. 


Grand Central (15 Vand.) Jan. 12-23: 
Grumbacher Oil Technique. 
Grand Central Moderns (120 E 57) 


Jan. 5-23: L. Corcos, E. Levy. 


Jan. 24: Prints. 


Walker Center To Jan. 10: J. Metz- 
inger; Jan. 17-Mar. 28: Midwest 
Biennial. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum To Jan. 10: A.A.P.L. Members; 
1. Dorsey; John Taylor Arms Mem- 
orial. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum To Jan. 30: Old Masters & 
Tapestries. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum To Jan. 10: 
Paintings of Fve Centuries." 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Gallery To Feb. 3: M. Askenazy; M. J. 
Neri; Art of Ancient Peru. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Museum To Jan. 
Wdcts; To Feb. 7: 
Cont. Ptrs. 

ORONO, ME. 

Univ. Gallery Jan.: 

PASADENA, CAL. 

Institute Jan.: C. Adams. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy Jan. 24-Feb. 28: 
Ptg & Sculp. 

Alliance To Jan. 24: S. Cotsworth. 

Creative To Jan. 9: R. Simboli; S. 
Pasto. 

De Braux Jan.: Fr. Ptgs. 

Donovan Jan. ||-Feb. 6: M. Blackburn. 

Dubin To Jan. 19: P. England; H. Mc- 


"French 


10: Fransconi 
Then & Now; 


S. Chafetz, Wdcts. 


149th Ann'l. 


Kinley. 
Hendler Jan.: Avant Garde. 
Lush Jan.: Cont. Ptgs. 


Museum Jan. 3-Feb. 28: Van Gogh. 
Print Club Jan. 8-28: Litho. Annual. 
Schurz Foundation Jan. 4-29: M. Cher- 


ney. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center To Jan. 27: R. G. 
Twiggs. 


Carnegie Institute To Apr. 15: Arms & 
Armor; Jan. 14-Feb. 14: A. Dioda; 
W. Kienbusch. 

WOED To Jan. 14: Pittsburgh Artists. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum To Jan. 31: Calif. Wcols. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts To Jan. 10: L. W. Rubin- 
stein. 

PROVIDENCE, R. | 


School of Design To Jan. 31: Amer. 
Ptgs. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum Jan. 15-Feb. 14: Design in 


Scandinavia. 


Hacker (24 W 58) Jan. 
S. Provan. 

Hansa (70 E 12) Jan. 5-18: Drawings. 

Hartert (22 E ”~ Amer. & Fr. Ptqs. 

Heller (63 E 57) To Jan. 9: M. Brown; 
Jan. 11-23; R. F. Lichtenstein. 


1l-Feb. 6: 


Hewitt (18 E 69) Jan. I-30: C. 
Browning. 

Hugo (26 E 55) Jan. 12-30: M. Grosser. 
Jackson (22 E 66) To Jan. 9: Christ- 
mas Art; Jan. 13-31: C. Bartlett. 
om (46 W 52) Jan. 5-23: L. Nevel- 


is. (1S E 57) Jan. 
Painters Today. 

Karlis (35 E 60) Jan.; Cont. Art. 

Kaufmann (Lex. at 92) Jan. 4-17: |. 
Hugo. 

enna (785 Sth at 59) Jan.: 
Taylor Arms Memorial. 

Knoedier (14 E 57) Jan. 4-16: R. Beny; 
Jan. 11-30: Clark Collection. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) Jan.: Mod. 
Amer. Ptg 

Korman (835. Mad. at 69) Jan. 5-23: 
V. J. Longo. 

Kottler (108. E 57) Jan.: Group. 

Kraushaar (32 E 57) Jan. 5-23: Pren- 
dergast Memorial. 

Layton (197 Bleecker) Jan.: 

Levitt (35 E 49) Jan.: Cont. Ptgs. 

Lilliput (231. Eliz.) Sun. & Wed. 3-7 
p.m.: Hakamokis Merriam. 

Lucas (36 E 28) Old Prints, Maps. 

Matisse (41 E 57) From Jan. 5: Rio- 
pelle. 

Matrix (26 St. Marks Pl.) To Jan. 9: 
Group; Jan. 12-30: J. Benton. 

Midtown (17 E 57) To Jan. 10: W. 
Palmer; Jan. 12-30: D. Kingman. 

Milch (55 E 57) Jan. 4-23: F. di Gioia. 

Nat'l Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) Jan. 
10-29: Members Annual. 

New Art Circle (41 E 57) Group. 

New (60! Mad.) Jan. 4-23: S. Baizer- 
man. 

Newhouse (15 E 57) Old Masters 


4-23: 9 American 


John 


Newton (I! E 57) Jan. 11-23: E. F. 
Levy. 

Niveau (962 Mad. at 76) Jan.: Fr. 
tgs. 

Passedoit (121 E 57) Jan. 5-23: P. E. 
Borduas. 


Pen & Brush (16 E 10) Jan. 3-20: 
Watercolors 


Perdalma (110 E 57) Jan. 4-22: S. 
Boxer, L. Brenner. 


ROCKLAND, ME. 
Farnsworth Museum Jan.: 
Si. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Museum Jan. 4-Feb. 8: Karolik Coll, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Witte Museum Jan. 10-31: Texas Sculp- 
tors; Avant Garde Women Ptrs.; Saq 
Antonio Art Guild. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Gallery Jan.: Local Family Portraits: 
Hiroshima Children's Ptgs; Rel, 
Art. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Cal. Palace Jan.: 6. Cadorin; Mexican 
Folk Art. 

De Young Jan.: Permanent Coll, 

Rotunda Jan. 7-18: French Masters, 

Museum To Jan. 10: Bender Coll, 

Studio 44 Jan. 8-Feb. 4: L. Cetone. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum To Jan. 10: 
Drwgs.; H. C. Taylor. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Ringling Jan. 2-27: Pre-Columbian Art, 

SEATTLE, WASH 

Museum Jan. 7-Feb. 7: C. Erwin; Puget 
Sound Group. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center Jan.: Des Moines Artists, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum To Jan. 24: N. England Sculp- 
ture; To Jan. 10: Industrial Design. 


L. Kruger, 


Cont. Amer, 


SUMMIT, N. J. 
Art Assoc. Jan. 10-24: L. Crawford, 
SYRACUSE, % 


Museum Jan. 7-31: M. 
Wceols; Amer. Ptgs. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum Jan. 3-31: 


ism. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Jan.: 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - William - Proctor Jan.: 3-24 
Sculpture 1953. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Jan.: Permanent Coll. 

Phillips To Jan. |: Utrillo. 

Wash. Univ. jg 7-31: 
tiles. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. 

College Jan. 8-31: J. & G. Kepes. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton To Jan. 16: 15th Cont. Show. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Jan.: 3 Man Show. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Institute Jan.: 6th Ohio Ceramic 
Ann'l. 


Boehner, 
Amer. |Impression- 


Harnett & School. 


Peruvian Tex- 





Peridot (820 Mad.) To Jan. 9: T. Coat; 
Jan. 11-30: R. Crampton. 

Perlis (32 E 57) Jan. 4-Feb. 6: Picasso, 
Braque, Gris. 

Portraits (136 E 57) Cont. 

Rehn (683 Sth at 54) Jan. 4-23: New 
Paintings. 

Roko (51 Grnwch Ave.) Jan. |1-Feb. 
3: M. Nelson. 

Rosenberg (20 E 79) To Jan. 9: Cont. 


Portraits. 


Amer. Jan. 11-30: K. Knaths. 
Rosenthal (B'way at 13) To Jan. 16: 

J. Gedney. ; 
Saidenberg (10 E 77) To Jan. 9: Pi- 


oulouse-Lautrec; Jan. Il- 

Feb. 8: R. J. Wolff. 

Salmagundi (47 5th) Jan. 10-29: An- 
nual Auction. 

Salpeter (42 E 57) Jan. 6-30: H. Baum- 
bach. 

Schaefer, B. (32 E 57) To Jan, 2: 
B. Greene. 

Seay (708 Lex. 
ture. 

sopertet {38 W 57) To Jan. 9: Group; 
Jan. Feb. I: L. A. Freedman. 

Stable (924 7th at 58) To Jan. 10: J 
Reynal; Jan. 5-30: L. Rivers, sculp. 

Tanager (90 E 10) To Jan. 7: Group; 
Jan. 8-28: 3 New Ptrs. 

Teachers Center (206 W 15) To Jan. 
9: A. Herskowitz. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 75) 
Jan.: Group 

Tibor De Nagy (206 E 53) To Jan.: L. 
Rivers; Jan. 12-30: D. Ripley. 

Town (26 W 8) Jan. 5-23: Young Amer. 
Painters 

Valentin (32 E 57) To Jan. 
ture. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21 E 57) Jan. 
2-21: R. Angel. 

Village Gosier (44, W II) To Jan. 3: 


at 57) African Sculp- 


17: Sculp- 


Sculp, ae Ann 

Viviano (42 E 57). Jan. 11-30; L. Cre 
mo onini. 

Walker (117 E 57) To Jan. 9: Old & 
Modern. 


Wellons (70 E 56) Jan. 4-16: Holmead. 

Wate © (798 Lex. at 62) To Jan. 2: 
. Fag 

Wildenstein (19 E 64) To Jan. I 
K. van Dongen. 

Willard (23 W 56) Jan. 5-30: 0. 
Smith. F. 

Wittenborn (38 E 57) To Jan. 23: 

Springer. 
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GRUMBACHER 


“ea on — Finest couor 
— CADMIUMS 
when the Strength 


vehicles are 


WEBER! 


The life and beauty of a painting depend much 
on the vehicles used. That is why so many 
artist-painters prefer Weber Vehicles and Var- 
nishes..Weber Vehicles give the painting extra 
life—help keep the colors pure, brilliant, un- 
changing. To assure full and lasting protection 
to paintings, use Weber’s Artist Varnishes. 
Weber Vehicles and Varnishes are procurable 
from your local art supply dealer. 
(Descriptive Technical Data, on Request) 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 
OIL ¢ WATER © TEMPERA e PASTEL ¢ AQUA PASTEL 


M. GRUMBACHE. 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. mn. 


St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 464 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





Nowhere on your palette 
are rich, clean colors more 
evident than in the Cad- 
miums...and nowhere can 
you match the brilliant yel- 
lows and fiery reds of 
Grumbacher Finest Cad- 






Test the: remarkable tinting 
strength of these smoothly 
ground Cadmiums and become 
aware of the economies pos- 
sible with colors that go further. 


Produced by M. Grumbacher | 
under constant laboratory sur- | 
veillance and control on the 
finest and most modern grind- | 
ing mills and equipment...for & 
those who want the best. 
























] just 
ost VEE : OFF THE 


: ! CLASSIFIED &§ 


ATT | «FIFTH EDITION 
ART a ANTIQUE | 
VS Oe Price $10.00 


Plus 50 cents shipping charges 
Order by mail only, enclosing 
payment. No C.O.D. 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF THE 
U.S. ART & ANTIQUE TRADE 


THOROUGHLY CLASSIFIED UNDER: 
ART — Paintings: Old Masters, French, American, Con- 
temporary, etc. Oriental Art. Prints. Reproductions. 






















ANTIQUES — Americana, Silver, Coins, Curios, etc. Interior 
Decorators, Gift Shops, and kindred trades. 






. 


ART MUSEUMS — Complete lists for the U.S.A., Canada, 
Mexico, Belgium, the British Isles, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland. (With name of director or curator.} 





Conodian Agents: 

THE WUGHES-OWENS CO., LTD. 
WEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
California Distributors: 
SQHWABACHER-FREY COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 


AUCTION PRICES — 1950-1953. 


Display Advertisments from leading firms in the Art field 





MASTAI PUBLISHING CO. Inc., 104 East 57th Street, New York 22 





Ben Shahn 


Stuart Davis 


Doris Lee 


Dong Kingman 


Arnold Blanch 


Adolf Dehn 


Fletcher Martin 


Will Barnet 


Ernest Fiene 


Syd Solomon 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF MAJOR INTEREST 
TO THE 


ART WORLD: 


TEN OF 
TODAY’S GREATEST 


FINE ARTS 
PAINTERS 


WILL CONDUCT THE 


FAMOUS ARTISTS Tainting COURSE 


Never before and nowhere else could you find a more distinguished 
group of painters to guide your personal development as an artist. For 
each of these ten is a giant in his own field of Fine Art. Their paintings 
hang in museums throughout America—their work is prized in the most 
important private collections. 


To enjoy the inspiring leadership of any one of these ten would be 
worth a pilgrimage. Yet, today, in the privacy of your own home, you 
can benefit from the guidance of this distinguished group, through the 
new FAMOUS ARTISTS Painting COURSE. We invite you to write for 
complete information. 


Famous Artists Schools 


STUDIO PSA4, WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


I ii 


L LIBRARY 


Si TY_OF 








